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H IGH in importance in the minds of most delegates 

to the ninth General Assembly is halting or reduc- 
ing the worldwide arms race. On November 4 the As- 
sembly adopted three resolutions toward this end. The 
main one, adopted unanimously, provided for reestab- 
lishment of the Subcommittee of the Disarmament Com- 
mission for private talks. It was sponsored by all five 
powers constituting the Subcommittee: Canada, France, 
the United Kingdom, the United States and the U.S.S.R. 
Another resolution refers proposals by India to the 
Disarmament Commission for study. These call on the 
Commission to study ways and means of establishing an 
armaments truce pending agreement on a comprehensive 
system for disarmament and the prohibition of nuclear 
weapons. The resolution was adopted with but one dis- 
senting vote. Australia and the Philippines joined in 
sponsoring a third resolution under which the Disarma- 
ment Commission would ask the Secretariat to prepare 
a documentary presentation of the positions of the great 
powers on the various aspects of the disarmament 
problem. Fifty-six Members voted for this procedure, 
none opposed it, only two abstained. 


Review 


had: A 


As was pointed out in the Assembly, the effect of 
these resolutions is to open the road to an eventual 
settlement of the differences among the powers. (See 
page 2). A major topic in disarmament is, of course, 
ways and means of controlling or eliminating the use of 
nuclear weapons in warfare. The other side of the 
nuclear coin is now up for discussion. This is: how 
to distribute nuclear energy for peaceful purposes 
throughout the world. The Political and Security Com- 
mittee through the middle of November was debating a 
proposal introduced by the United States, Australia, 
Belgium, Canada, France, South Africa and the United 
Kingdom—all producers or manufacturers of nuclear 
fissionable materials. 

The resolution, “believing that the benefits arising 
from the momentous discovery of atomic energy should 
be placed at the service of mankind,” and noting that 
negotiations are in progress for establishment of an In- 
ternational Atomic Energy Agency, suggests that the 
Agency negotiate a form of agreement with the United 
Nations similar to those of specialized agencies. In an- 
other part of the resolution, (Continued on page 72) 
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DISARMAMENT 


Agreement on the Road Ahead 


— United Nations took an important step forward 
on November 4 when the General Assembly unan- 

imously decided that the London sub-committee of the 

Disarmament Commission should be reactivated. 

Because the resolution embodying this decision pro- 
vides for an agreed procedure and agreed framework 
for the renewed five-power negotiations, it was regarded 
as somewhat historic after almost nine years of dis- 
agreements and successive deadlocks. 

While the resolution is essentially a procedural one, 
it does have, as several delegations pointed out, con- 
siderable political significance. Andrei Y. Vyshinsky, of 
the Soviet Union, for example, pictured it as “bearing 
the imprint” of specific political directives and therefore 
regarded it as a directive resolution. And V. K. Krishna 
Menon, of India, interpreted it as marking the passage 
into an epochal period of the cold war in which, instead 
of conflict, the parties seemed to be embarking on co- 
operation. 

Paul Martin, of Canada, whose behind-the-scenes 
perseverance in seeking a mutually agreeable formula 
received high praise on all sides, was one of those who 
expressed sober satisfaction. There had been without 
question a narrowing of the gap—which, however, re- 
mained wide and deep—between the positions taken by 
the principal powers involved, he said, but “to mini- 


mize the remaining gap in a mood of wishful optimism 
would be as irresponsible as to ignore the fact that 
headway has been made.” 

Until the adoption of this resolution—together with 
two related ones which were approved almost unani- 
mously—the United Nations had progressed very slowly 
in the field of disarmament, observed Assembly Presi- 
dent E. N. van Kleffens in explaining the basic meaning 
of the decisions. 

“Naturally,” he said, “no one can foresee the results 
of the discussions . . . but, apart from this uncertainty, 
there is One important point, and that is that there is 
now a possiblity of making progress.” 


Five-Power Sponsorship 


Not only was unanimity achieved in the most impor- 
tant of the three resolutions, but that proposal itself, 
after much discussion and negotiation in an unusual dis- 
play of conciliation, was co-sponsored in the Assembly’s 
Political and Security Committee by the five nations 
principally involved—Canada, France, the U.S.S.R., 
the United Kingdom and the United States. It was the 
first time since the historic atomic energy resolution of 
January 24, 1946, that those major powers from the 
East and the West had joined in sponsoring an Assem- 
bly resolution. 





To those same five permanent members of the Dis- 
armament Commission will fall the chief responsibility 
for making the progress referred to by Dr. van Kleffens, 
for, under the terms of the resolution, they will again 
constitute a sub-committee of the Commission to seek 
an acceptable solution in private as they had done in 
London in May and June of this year. 

Among other developments at the London meetings, 
France and the United Kingdom, as a possible basis for 
compromise, had submitted proposals for a draft dis- 
armament treaty which the Soviet Union rejected at 
the time. However, on September 30, during the As- 
sembly’s general debate, the U.S.S.R. gave notice that 
it accepted those proposals as a basis—and submitted 
a draft resolution to this effect—for drafting an inter- 
national convention or treaty on the reduction of arma- 
ments and the prohibition of atomic, hydrogen and 
other weapons of mass destruction. It was this accept- 
ance and the later trend of the discussion in the Assem- 
bly which led several delegations to look forward with 
more optimism to the renewed work of the sub-com- 
mittee. 

The Soviet Union’s draft resolution, together with 
the various proposals, draft resolutions, memoranda and 
working papers submitted to the London sub-commit- 
tee, as well as India’s proposals for a standstill agree- 
ment on hydrogen bomb test explosions and any other 
proposals within the Commission’s terms of reference, 
are to be taken into account by the Commission and 
the sub-committee in trying to find an acceptable solu- 
uon of the disarmament problem. 


Assembly’s Decision 


The Assembly reaffirmed the responsibility of the 
United Nations for seeking a solution of the disarma- 
ment problem. Conscious that the continuing develop- 
ment of armaments increases the urgency of the need 
for such a solution, and having considered the fourth 
report of the Disarmament Commission, the Assembly 
concluded that a further effort should be made to reach 
agreement on comprehensive and coordinated proposals 
to be embodied in a draft international disarmament 
convention providing for: 


the regulation, limitation and major reduction of 
all armed forces and all conventional armaments; 
the total prohibition of the use and manufacture 
of nuclear weapons and weapons of mass destruction 
of every type, together with the conversion of existing 
stocks of nuclear weapons for peaceful purposes; 
the establishment of effective international control, 
through a control organ with rights, powers and func- 
tions adequate to guarantee the effective observance 
of the agreed reductions of all armaments and armed 
forces and the prohibition of nuclear and other 
weapons of mass destruction, and to ensure the use 
of atomic energy for peaceful purposes only. 
The whole program, the Assembly said, should be 
such that no state would have cause to fear that its 
security was endangered. 


The two other resolutions which the Assembly 
adopted almost unanimously referred to the Disarma- 
ment Commission draft resolutions which had been sub- 
mitted to the Political Committe by India and jointly 
by Australia and the Philippines. 

India had proposed that the Assembly should recom- 
mend to the Commission that it take into consideration 
the study of ways and means of establishing “an arma- 
ment truce” pending agreement on a disarmament con- 
vention; procedures for effective cooperation with and 
the ascertainment of the views of states not members 
of the Commission; the discussions and suggestions on 
disarmament in the Assembly; and the determination 
of the factors which should govern the equitable reduc- 
uions and levels of armed forces and conventional arma- 
ments in respect both of their quantum and character. 

Under the Australian-Philippine proposal, the Secre- 
tariat would have been requested to prepare, as soon as 
practicable, a working paper for the Commission and 
for circulation to all the Members of the United Nations 
for their information, giving a documentary presentation 
of the positions of the great powers on various aspects 
of the disarmament problem. 

Referral of the Indian draft resolution to the Com- 
mission had been proposed in the Political Committee 
jointly by Canada, France, the U.S.S.R., the United 
Kingdom and the United States and was adopted by the 
Assembly by a vote of 57-1, with no abstentions. 

China, which felt that the proposal of an armament 
truce was unrealistic and represented, at best, mere 
wishful thinking, voted against. Without agreement on 
control, there was no way to enforce any armament 
truce, and an unsupervised truce was of no practical 
value, observed Dr. H. R. Wei. Any delegation could 
submit any proposal to the Commission, he said, and 
it was not necessary for the Assembly to do so unless 
special endorsement was desired. 

Referral of the Australian-Philippine draft resolution 
had been proposed by El Salvador and was adopted by 
the Assembly by a vote of 56-0, with 2 abstentions. 


Positions Analyzed 


An examination of the lengthy debate in the Political 
Committee — at eighteen meetings between October 11 
and 27, when thirty-three delegations took part — 
shows not only how the decisions of the Assembly were 
arrived at, but, what is more interesting, on what points 
of the disarmament problem the positions of the powers 
principally involved had come closer and where there 
were still divergencies. 

This review concentrates on the latter aspect as it 
developed during the course of the various statements 
in the debate by represen‘atives of those five powers and 
as it became clearer through their numerous questions 
and answers. 

In the opening statement, for instance, Selwyn Lloyd, 
of the United Kingdom, divided into three groups the 
problems which he considered were involved in a sound 
disarmament plan. The first group related to the scope 
of a disarmament treaty; the second covered the prob- 





lems which arose in considering the nature, functions 
and powers of the control organ; and the third con- 
cerned timing or phasing -— the phased program for 
establishing the control organ and for putting the pro- 
hibitions and reductions into effect. 

Regarding the first group, the United Kingdom had 
submitted a memorandum on May 21 to the disarma- 
ment sub-committee, but the Soviet Union had declined 
even to discuss it, he stated. On May 25, the United 
States had tabled an excellent working paper concern- 
ing the second group, on methods of implementing and 
enforcing disarmament programs — the establishment 
of international control organs with appropriate rights, 
powers and functions — but so far there had been no 
detailed discussion. As for the third group, France 
and the United Kingdom had put forward their 
memorandum on June 11 setting out a comprehensive 
program for disarmament. Jules Moch, of France, had 
previously suggested some of the inherent principles in 
1952 and 1953, and others had formulated similar ideas. 


Agreement, of course, had to be attained on the prob- 
lems in the first two groups, said Mr. Lloyd, before the 
phasing program could be proceeded with, but, pro- 
vided such agreement could be reached, the Anglo- 
French plan was simple and comprehensive. It provided 
an outline for a comprehensive program for world dis- 
armament, he stated. It provided for the reduction of 
conventional armaments to agreed levels, made it abso- 
lutely clear that a condition precedent to the carrying 
out of the prohibitions and reductions was the establish- 
ment of an effective international control organ. It pro- 
vided for action in the nuclear and conventional fields 
to proceed simultaneously. 

Although the sponsors had tried to meet points put 
forward in previous debates by representatives of the 
Soviet Union, the latter had condemned the proposals, 
Mr. Lloyd reported. Now, however, Mr. Vyshinsky had 
announced a new decision on the part of the Soviet 
Union — acceptance of the Anglo-French proposals as 
a basis for a draft international convention. 


Scope of a Disarmament Treaty 


N k. LLoyp assumed from the Soviet Union draft res- 

olution that the Soviet Union had abandoned or 
withdrawn or no longer insisted on its proposals for a 
percentage cut in the armed forces and armaments of 
the great powers and that it agreed to try to settle levels 
to which reductions should be made. If so, that was all 
to the good, he said. 

In regard to the U.S.S.R. proposal that in the course 
of six months (or one year) states should reduce their 
armaments, armed forces and budgetary appropriations 
for military requirements to the extent of fifty per cent 
of the “agreed levels,” Mr. Moch, however, wondered 
if, as the Soviet Union saw it, a percentage reduction 
—one third, for example—would still be involved. Or, 
since it had become clear in London that the Soviet 
Union was keen for a “major” reduction, would it now 
submit new proposals based on a different principle? 
Or would it agree to the principle of prescriptive levels 
proposed by France, the United Kingdom and the 
United States in April 1952? If so, would it also accept 
the totals which the three powers then suggested for the 
aggregate of land, sea, air, frontier guard and other 
forces of each of the five permanent members of the 
Security Council? Or, on the contrary, did it have other 
figures to propose, and, if so, what were they? 

The question of the exact nature of “agreed levels” 
also arose, of course, in connection with the second 
half of the reductions in conventional weapons, Mr. 
Moch added. 

The Soviet Union, stated Mr. Vyshinsky, was pre- 
pared to make some changes in its position to facilitate 
forward movement, and it hoped that the other side 
also would help remove such obstacles as prevented 
them from moving forward. 

The “agreed levels” he said he found in the Anglo- 
French proposals of June 11, which did not incorporate 
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the 1952 maximum levels. Why was this so, he asked. 
Why did those proposals refer to agreed levels and not 
to ceilings or maximum levels? He appealed to Mr. 
Moch and Mr. Lloyd to take the way of agreed levels, 
because the Soviet Union had accepted it and because it 
was completely different from that of maximum levels. 

At recent sessions, he recalled, the Soviet Union had 
reiterated its proposal for a reduction by one third, 
within one year, of armaments and armed forces, but 
had not raised this question this time. However, the 
only other alternative to the so-called proportional re- 
duction of armaments was the one set forth on May 
28, 1952, based on the principle of levels. At that time 
it was said that numerical limits should be instituted for 
the armed forces of China, the United Kingdom, the 


The General Assembly's sixty-Member Political and 
Security Committee (1) during the unanimous vote on 
the disarmament resolution on October 27—and some 
of the personalities in the Committee’s debate: (2) (left 
to right) James J. Wadsworth, of the Untied States, 
Selwyn Lloyd, of the United Kingdom; and Andrei Y. 
V yshinsky, of the Soviet Union. Behind Mr. Vyshinsky 
are Yakov A. Malik and Arkady A. Sobolev, of the 
U.S.S.R. delegation. (3) Sir Pierson Dixon, of the United 
Kingdom; Paul Martin, of Canada; Jules Moch, of 
France; and Mr. Vyshinsky. (4) Dr. Francisco Urrutia, 
of Colombia, Chairman of the Committee, and V. K. 
Krishna Menon, of India. (5) Dr. Miguel Rafael Urquia, 
of El Salvador, and Sir Percy Spender, of Australia. (6) 
Felixberto M. Serrano, of the Philippines, with Assem- 
bly President E. N. van Kleffens, of the Netherlands 
(left) and a Philippines senator, José P. Laurel (right). 
(7) David M. Johnson, of Canada, Vice-Chairman of 
the Committee; Ilya S. Tchernychev, Assistant Secre- 
tary-General for Political and Security Council Affairs; 
Chairman Urrutia; and Oscar Thorsing, of Sweden, 
Rapporteur of the Committee. 

















United States, the U.S.S.R. and France in such a man- 
ner as to prevent any disturbance to the balance of the 
forces of those states—in other words, to preserve the 
balance of power. 


That, he said, had never worked as a system of peace. 
Furthermore, the principles for proposing the ceilings 
suggested at that time seemed to have been drawn out 
of a hat. A good case could be made out for some of 
the criteria listed, and they should be examined, but 
apparently they had not been taken into consideration 
in arriving at the levels then proposed. Moreover, the 
sort of armed forces that were involved, the fire power, 
had to be borne in mind. Thus, because the principles 
underlying the proposal for establishing levels were un- 
founded, the Soviet Union was inclined to favor those 
on which a balanced or proportional reduction was 
based. 


James J. Wadsworth, of the United States, observed 
during the course of one of his statements that further 
study was needed on how the levels to which the armed 
forces and armaments were to be reduced were to be 
determined. It was still not clear, he thought, whether 
the Soviet Union continued to insist on flat percentage 
reductions. Mr. Vyshinsky had said that he was not 
pressing for such, although he did not indicate that he 
was abandoning that position or was openly and com- 
pletely accepting any alternative formula. 


Mr. Vyshinsky explained in reply that the principle 
of proportionality was not included in his proposal, 
but if the question was to be discussed in the future, 
then the Soviet Union’s position about a one-third or 
one-sixth or one-twenty-sixth reduction would be made 
abundantly clear. 


This, said Mr. Wadsworth, confirmed his belief that 
Mr. Vyshinsky had not completely abandoned his pre- 
vious plans for a flat percentage reduction. 

Mr. Lloyd. too, was not clear as to whether the 
Soviet Union was still demanding a proportional cut. 
He thought that the U.S.S.R. position was that it had 
not abandoned its idea of a proportional cut but did 
not at the moment insist on it, that it apparently pre- 
ferred that idea to the proposals put forward by the 
Western powers in May 1952 for the fixing of certain 
levels. At the same time, however, the U.S.S.R. was 
apparently prepared to examine any method of agreeing 
on reductions in conventional armaments and agreed 
that, whatever reductions were decided, they should be 
effected in two stages. 


Time for Negotiations? 


Mr. Lloyd himself could not see the difference be- 
tween agreed levels or maximum levels. In his view, 
the agreed levels would be the maximum levels of 
armaments which each power would be permitted to 
maintain. What those levels should be would be a mat- 
ter for discussion and negotiation, category by category. 

Thus, he believed a point had now been reached 
when, so far as weapons were concerned, it could be 
decided which should be on the prohibited list and what 


ones should be on the list of those to be reduced. There 
was no reason why agreement could not now be reached 
on the scope of a disarmament convention and negotia- 
tions be inaugurated on the amount of the reductions 
to be made, category by category. 


Of course there would have to be some agreed level, 
replied Mr. Vyshinsky, a level on which some agree- 
ment would have to be reached. Some work would 
naturally have to be done to arrive at an exact meaning. 


A Fundamental Difference 


Toward the end of the debate, Mr. Wadsworth ex- 
panded on what he saw as the three fundamental and 
hasic differences that had emerged between the Soviet 
Union and the other members of the London sub-com- 
mittee, and one of these related to the reduction of 
armed forces and non-atomic armaments. The position 
of Canada. France. the United Kingdom and the United 
States. he said, was that there should first be agreement 
on the levels to which armed forces and armaments 
would be reduced. The amounts of the reductions 
would be the difference between those agreed levels and 
the levels of December 31, 1953. Those reductions 
would take place in two stages—fifty per cent in the 
first stage and fifty per cent in the second. 

The Soviet Union proposal, he pointed out, went 
along with the idea that the reductions should be made 
from the December 31, 1953, levels and that they 
should take place in two stages. fifty per cent in each. 
However, Mr. Vyshinsky had made it clear that the 
Soviet Union still favored a proportional reduction, 
applicable to all countries—a type of reduction which 
would perpetuate the existing unbalance of armed 
forces and conventional armaments in favor of the 
Soviet Union, a contention, however, which Mr. Vyshin- 
sky denied. 

Both the Anglo-French proposals and those of the 
Soviet Union, Mr. Martin noted, suggested December 
31, 1953, as the date for fixing the levels of forces from 
which reductions were to be made, but, he remarked, it 
shonld be clear that this would not mean the exclusion 
from the disarmament program as understood by either 
side of new weapons developed since that time, if there 
were any. 

Mr. Moch also wondered what distinction the Soviet 
Union delegation drew between a treaty and a conven- 
tion, since the Soviet Union draft resolution provided a 
choice in this regard. 

Mr. Vyshinsky believed that “convention” or “treaty” 
meant about the same thing. 

The Anglo-French proposals, the latter pointed out, 
made no reference to reductions in budgetary appropria- 
tions as did the Soviet Union plan. Mr. Moch, on the 
other hand, thought that clarification was called for in 
regard to such “budgetary appropriations for military 
requirements.” Did these involve what Mr. Lloyd and 
he had called total expenditures of a military character? 

Also, did the Soviet Union envisage reductions of 
armed forces and military expenditures on a global 





basis? In other words, were they to apply to aggregate 
figures—so many men under arms, so many billions of 
dollars in the budget—or to partial totalsk—so many 
men in each of the armed services and so much in ap- 
propriations for each of those services—or to a still 
larger number of smaller partial totals, distinguishing, 
for example, between the various weapons of each of 
the services and the various specific materials? 


Conditional Prohibition of Use 


The Soviet Union proposal, also pointed out Mr. 
Moch, called for a supplementary study by the Disarma- 
ment Commission of the Anglo-French proposal for 
the conditional prohibition of the use of weapons of 
mass destruction. In London the Soviet Union rejected 
that proposal, Mr. Moch stated, and presumably it did 
not now accept it, but it was important to know whether 
or not the Soviet Union wanted to have the three un- 
conditional prohibitions of its second stage preceded by 
a preliminary and conditional prohibition of use. 

If this was so, he did not think that referring to the 
Disarmament Commission the study of the differences 
that might remain as to the conditional prohibition of 
use would be a good procedure. If the Assembly’s de- 
liberations were to be carried out truthfully, he believed, 
the Soviet Union should supply information as to its 
position during this session, either in the Political Com- 
mittee or a small sub-committee. Then, after it had 
been supplied, all Members of the United Nations 
should have an opportunity to state their views on that 
subject. 

Mr. Vyshinsky, in reply, said that he regarded the 
provision as important, but he felt that the Disarma- 
ment Commission should be asked to study and clarify 
the question of the prohibition of the use of nuclear 
weapons “except in defence against aggression” ‘and 
to submit its recommendations. The proposal should be 


more explicit, he believed; otherwise it might give 
grounds for sanctioning the use of atomic weapons 
under the pretext of defence against aggression in the 
absence of any true defence or any true aggression. 


A World Conference? 


Among other things, Mr. Moch pointed out that the 
draft international convention to be elaborated by the 
Disarmament Commission and submitted to the Security 
Council for confirmation should, under the Anglo- 
French proposal, also be considered by a world dis- 
armament conference called by the Secretary-General 
and comprising all states, Members as well as 
non-Members of the United Nations. He wondered if 
the fact that the conference was not referred to in the 
Soviet draft resolution meant that the Moscow Govern- 
ment did not agree on that point. 

Furthermore, when would the treaty come into force? 
Would it have to wait until the seventy-five or cighty 
states which would take part in the conference or the 
sixty Members of the United Nations had all ratified it, 
each in accordance with its own constitutional proc- 
esses? Or was it conceivable that the treaty would come 
into force as between the signatories which had ratified 
it when the list of signatories comprised a certain num- 
ber of states, either designated by name or determined 
by virtue of specific categories such as permanent 
membership in the Security Council for some and size 
of population for others? 

It was true, replied Mr. Vyshinsky in a later state- 
ment, that there was nothing in the Soviet Union docu- 
ment about the calling of an international conference, 
an idea which it had put forward in 1953 and had re- 
peated since without any favorable response. However, 
if other representatives now regarded that as advisable, 
the Soviet Union would have no objection, but it did 
not regard the matter as of great moment. 


Nature, Functions and Powers of a Control Organ 


HROUGHOUT the debate, the representatives of the 
five powers principally involved repeatedly and ex- 
haustively examined the position of the Soviet Union 
and of the countries of the West on one of the most 
difficult aspects of the disarmament problem, that of the 
nature, functions and powers of the control organ. 
Coupled with the question of timing, this was the 
crux of the whole matter, observed Mr. Lloyd, and it 
had to be very clear what was or was not proposed. The 
Soviet Union draft resolution, for instance, he pointed 
out, included the proposal that control should first be 
exercised by a temporary international control commis- 
sion to “take the necessary steps to supervise the ful- 
filment by states of the obligations assumed by them 
in connection with the reduction of armaments, armed 
forces and appropriations for military requirements.” 
What was meant by that phrase? What staff was that 
commission to have? What powers would its staff 
possess? How would the obligations be enforced? Would 


its every action be subject to veto from the Security 
Council? 

Mr. Moch also wondered if the provisional control 
commission would be able to carry out its work of 
inspection, verification, etc., freely. While doing so, 
would its controls be subject to the exercise of the veto? 
Would the right of veto relate only to the adoption by 
the Council of the report whereby the provisional com- 
mission would conclude that the first phase of the pro- 
gram had been correctly carried out, or would the 
concurring votes of the five permanent members of 
the Council likewise be required in order to enable the 
provisional commission to perform its functions at any 
moment? 

Mr. Moch stressed that in the view of the Western 
powers that body must be in a position to act freely and 
autonomously. To limit its powers by having them sub- 
ject to the veto would only leave an illusion of control, 

(Continued on page 63) 
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REAL HOPE 


FOR ‘THE ‘TENS OF MILLIONS 


By RAJKUMARI AMRIT KAUR 
Minister of Health 


in the Government of India 


7 public probably knows the United Nations 

Children’s Fund best through pictures of children 
drinking milk. This is very good for the children, espe- 
cially in my country, which in the recent years of acute 
food shortage have needed milk and more milk. But 
to me, who has to keep in mind the health of some 
150 million children—almost as many Indian children 
as there are people in the United States—uNICEF has 
another practical meaning. It is a commonsense way of 
showing good will and of investing money in the future 
and, at the same time, using a method that everyone in 
an Indian village can understand. 

The standard of living in our Indian villages seems 
incredibly low to western observers. Our villagers may 
not for a very long time have many comforts such as 
are known to the western world. They may never need 
some of them. But one thing they must have if they 
are to improve their way of life: better health. With 
new weapons now available to fight disease, for the 
first time in history we may say that the health of India 
is unnecessarily low, and our leaders are determined to 
bring these new aids to our people as quickly as possible. 

Our campaign against malaria will show what I 
mean. Of our 360 million people, no less than 200 
million live in heavily malarious areas, and in the past 
about half of that 200 million fell ill every year. The 
loss has been conservatively estimated at 100 million 
every year for the people who lived in those areas. We 
have now learned how to protect them at an average 
cost of perhaps fifteen cents a person per year, and 
after four or five years we can look forward to discon- 
tinuing most of the spraying and thus greatly reduce the 
cost of control. The Planning Commission has given 
top priority to this campaign and progress has been 
most satisfying. Four years ago my country was pro- 
tecting only ten or fifteen million people and using only 
about five hundred tons of DDT a year; in 1954 we 
have used four thousand tons and this year plan to use 
six. First steps have been taken to protect eighty million 
people, and the work in 1955 will expand to 125 mil- 
lion. For the past year, the United States has been 
providing the DDT, but the pilot work of developing 


Princess Amrit Kaur has taken a 

keen personal interest in UNICEF-assisted 
projects, particularly in the development 
of maternal and child welfare services 
and the anti-tuberculosis campaign, 
largest of its kind in the world. 

She is given major credit for the success 
of UNICEF -aided projects in India. 

She is currently visiting health 
institutions in the United States, 

Puerto Rico and Canada. 

Princess Amrit served Mahatma Gandhi 
as secretary for sixteen years. 

In her leisure time she has won a 
number of tennis championships. 


the program was done by UNICEF and the World Health 
Organization, with DDT supplied by UNICEF and used 
by our government with WHO technical assistance. 
UniceF thus provided supplies and equipment until the 
great mass campaign was under way. 

In the last year the work has been divided, with the 
United States Foreign Operations Administration pro- 
viding the DDT currently needed and UNICEF helping 
us to build a DDT plant which is just now going into 
operation. We hope to enlarge this through the next 
year or two as one step toward doing the whole job 
ourselves. By the time the mass campaign is over we 
should have enough DDT from our own resources to 
maintain full control over deadly malaria. 


Better Health Means More Food 


We have undertaken the campaign against malaria 
first because getting rid of malaria makes it possible to 
bring new land under cultivation and provide additional 
food for many more people than those whose lives are 
saved. At the same time we strengthen our rural popu- 
lation so that the healthier people can have the strength 
to work for further advances. 
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The DDT plant near Delhi will mean malaria protection for ten millions annually. 


It could be expanded to double its capacity. 


This is not rhetoric; it is a simple fact. Even during 
the early years of the mass campaign, the effort more 
than pays for itself. For an expenditure of 15¢ per 
person, the annual loss is rapidly cut down. Crops on 
land already cultivated regularly increase from ten to 
twenty per cent in the second year. The field workers, 
free from fever, are on the job every day at planting 
and harvest time, when malaria hits hardest. Plowing is 
better done, cultivation is better, and crop losses at 
harvest time are smaller. 

In addition, more food is grown on land that could 
not be cultivated before. In a country of uncertain 
rains we must resort to irrigation which costs a lot of 
money. One of the saddest sights in a hungry country 
is to see irrigated land which has had to be abandoned 
because malaria has broken out with the coming of 
water. In other places some of our richest land could 
not be cultivated because the malaria was so bad that 
people could simply not live there. With DDT these 
days are passing. 

After the mass campaign the dividends should mul- 
tiply. We are heartened by the news from Greece that 
control after mass campaign has been costing only half 
of what the country previously paid for quinine to be 
distributed free. As we know from demonstration proj- 
ects in India and in Burma, the reduction in malaria 
cases will ease the load of our all-too-few hospitals. 
Perhaps one quarter of the beds have been up to now 
occupied by malaria patients, and half the outpatients 
are sufferers from the disease. These beds, and the time 
of overworked doctors, will be released for the care of 
other patients. 

This is a program of prevention, and its results are 
most precious because of the suffering it ends. Until 
the new method of residual spraying was possible, we 


had never hoped that we could get rid of this disease 
and at the same time increase our national wealth. We 
are putting into practice the comment of Dr. Paul 
Russell, the eminent malariologist of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, who has put the case simply: “poor coun- 
tries can no longer afford the luxury of malaria.” 


Prevention of Tuberculosis 


The second great scourge of my country is tuber- 
culosis. Since we have so few hospitals we have about 
two and a half million people who are today walking 
about among their families and communities as “open” 
cases, spreading the infection and disease, and we have 
about half a million tuberculosis deaths a year. Usually, 
we cannot hospitalize them, as in the United States, 
where I am told the family or the state pays on an 
average about $20,000 for every tuberculosis case 
cured. All the money in our government budgets for 
the treatment of TB is only the equivalent of about $4 
million a year, or less than $2 per open case. Yet we 
must face the problem of those two and a half million 
cases, which represent a loss of sixty million work days 
per year. 

In these circumstances we must rely on prevention. 
With the assistance of WHO and UNICEF, we have been 
able to organize the largest BCG program in the world, 
which, by the end of this year, will have tested forty-two 
million children and vaccinated almost fourteen million. 
This work is going forward at the rate of more than one 
and a half million tests a month together with one-half 
million vaccinations, and the cost is one that we can 
afford: three cents for a test and nine cents for a vac- 
cination. If our experience is like that of the western 
countries, the cases of TB in the vaccinated children 
will be reduced by about three-fourths. Better than that, 





Simple tube-wells, sunk beneath polluted streams, 
insure pure water for Terai’s families. 


each one will be saved from being a burden to its family, 
or One more patient in an overcrowded hospital. Best 
of all, they will not go about infecting others, but will be 
healthy, productive workers in the community. The cost 
of prevention is far less than the potential loss in labor 
alone, not to speak of the cost of the cure, if that could 
be paid. Surely this is a good investment. 


Other Mass Campaigns 

I have spoken of two diseases that we can fight by 
preventive means. There are others, such as trachoma 
and yaws, where cure is the first step in the prevention 
of epidemic spread. Although we have some hundreds 
of thousands of cases of yaws in India, the disease is 
relatively less important in my country than in Thai- 
land, and especially in Indonesia, where it is a major 
scourge. I am glad to see from UNICEF reports that 
more than a million cases of yaws are being treated 
this year in Indonesia alone, and at the incredibly low 
cost of $1 a case. Of even this small amount, the gov- 
ernment pays two-thirds, emphasizing the point all too 
often overlooked: that the recipient countries more than 
match the aid they are given. 

In yaws and trachoma these mass campaigns are 
helping to banish the dreadful cycle that ends by a 
large percentage of the victims living out their lives, 
crippled and blind, in their villages. At the expenditure 
of a tiny sum they are restored to health, to do their 
share of building a better life for themselves and their 
neighbors. 


But the major concern of UNICEF is with children. 
At first glance it seems odd to speak of this kind of 
care as a good financial investment. Although few 
mothers and fathers think of their children in terms of 
investment, each one does cost a lot of money, and the 
sad fact is that in my country, in spite of all our 
efforts, one child in eight still dies in its first year, and 
throughout Asia half of all our children die before the 
age of fifteen. To the extent that the children who die at 
this early age do not work, they are a complete economic 
loss and make it all the harder for a poor family to 
raise its low standard of living. To the extent that they 
do work—and many do, long before they are fifteen— 
they represent exploitation of childhood. In the words of 
a recent United Nations report: “The position is rather 
like that of peasants compelled by hunger to harvest 
their wheat every year before it has ripened.” 

My country is making a determined effort to achieve 
a better standard of living for all its people. Since we 
have not been growing enough grain in recent years 
for our people, our first effort has had to be to grow 
more food. Even in this critical time, expenditures 
against malaria have helped rather than hindered our 
advance. For some of the longer term gains in health, 
we shall have to plan still further ahead. 


Over 100 Indian medical teams are halting 
tuberculosis with BCG vaccine. 








We have been grateful to the United States and the 
United Nations for the help they have given in our 
critical years. International aid will be even more 
helpful if it can be planned still longer ahead. We are 
glad therefore that the life of UNICEF has been extended 
indefinitely, and particularly that it continues to work 
on a basis of projects and not of fiscal years, so that 
we know that a job undertaken will be completed. 
Coordination of its work with that of other agencies 
is systematically done in close collaboration with the 
Ministries concerned and the Planning Commission. 
We cannot do everything at once; we must select proj- 
ects that promise practical results at low cost and for 
which my government can provide the local finances 
and staff. But, if we select wisely, there is no doubt 
that the dividends in cash and health will be ours. 

UniceF has awakened the world to what can be 
done to improve the economic status of underdeveloped 
countries by improving the health of their people and 
notably, their children. By its dramatic examples in 
the early days it freed many governments from cen- 
turies—old frustrations in coping with this vast problem. 
No more convincing evidence of this awakening could 
be offered than the fact that governments outside the 
United States have increased their contribution sixty 

In the Himalayan Terai, once a malarial swamp, per cent in the past four years. It is the hope of the 
food production has jumped 30 per cent. children that they will go even higher. 


With UNICEF equipment, 
permanent Tuberculosis-Control Centres have been 
established in New Delhi, Travancore and Patna. 
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Brickmaking is a prospering industry in Terai. 
Houses are needed for its growing population. 





Assessing Population Pressures 


By Maximilien Sorre 


Vice-President International Geographical Union 
Professor (ret.) Sorbonne University, Paris; 


r terms of lives lost the Second World War was the 

most destructive that civilization has experienced. 
Yet in the ten years since, world population has increased 
at accelerated speed. Statistics almost everywhere show 
a decrease in the mortality rate, due mainly to better 
control of endemic diseases, increased knowledge of 
sanitation measures and improvement of existing sanita- 
tion schemes. The number of aged persons is growing. 
At the same time, birth rates remain stationary or 
decrease very slowly. More often they show an appre- 
ciable rise even in countries where before 1940 they 
were falling. 

This was the situation confronting delegates to the 
World Population Conference held under the auspices 
of the United Nations in Rome from last August 31 
through September 10. Specialists in population trends 
and related matters came from seventy states and ter- 
ritories, 

The last international congress of demographers (as 
population specialists are known) was held in Paris in 
1937. That congress and earlier international meetings 
were held under the auspices of the International 
Unions for the Scientific Study of Population and the 
International Statistical Institute whose fruitful activities 
are well known. Other national and international ses- 
sions of more limited objective have also been held. 

None had the importance or the significance of the 
conference at Rome. This was the first conference on 
population matters held on the initiative of the United 
Nations and with its endorsement. Furthermore, the 
facts facing the delegates were, and remain, staggering. 


China’s recently published figures on population 
show an impressive rise. The United States estimates 
imply great increases and increases are recorded in 
western Europe. Everywhere the world’s population is 
mounting. It has doubled in a century. If the present 
trend holds, almost 350,000 million persons will inhabit 
Earth in 1980. 


Yet a large part of humanity is undernourished. Vast 
numbers of persons live on the edge of starvation or 
exist on dangerously unbalanced diets. 

Opening the conference, Professor L. Hersch, the 
Chairman, pointed out that the unprecedented increase 
in population in Asia and Far East was taking place 
in countries far poorer than anyone in the west could 
imagine. People in the east, he noted, are beginning to 
realize the inferiority of their standard of living. 


The recent World Population Conference 

held in Rome was a major scientific meeting 

attended by more than 450 experts, 

practically all the foremost students of population trends 
and problems in every major country. 

They were joined by leading 

experts in such fields as economics, sociology, 
anthropology, genetics, medicine and public health, 
social welfare, statistics and the physical sciences. 

The author attended all sessions. 


Guillaume Georges-Picot, Assistant Secretary-General 
of the United Nations for Economic and Social Affairs, 
stressed that the situation in Asia was tragic. Asia has 
the densest population of all the continents and its 
economy is among the most retarded, he said. This 
challenge which confronts us, of meeting the demand 
for more than a bare subsistence of living standards for 
peoples in Asia, should be met with a constructive an- 
swer by a generation industrious and intelligent enough 
to fathom the secrets of atomic energy. 

Together with the increase in population, most 
marked in the regions of the world which have the 
lowest standards of living, has gone a reduction in 
migration due to a variety of restrictions. 

All these factors contribute to a serious situation. The 
relationship between the natural increase in population 
and the resources available to meet it has ceased to be 
theoretical. The progress of demographic studies in all 
countries provides us with a clearer picture of the 
problems. 

Two points stand out. First, the demographic facts 
cannot be considered separately and by themselves. 
They are unintelligible if cut off from their biological, 
psychological, economic, social and geographic context. 
Back of the statistics is the indivisible man. Demog- 
raphy, the science of population, does not lose its proper 
character because it seeks elements of explanation from 
other fields. 

Second, demographic problems cannot be considered 
on the national level alone. Theories must be predicated 
on broad bases of facts. Not only are comparisons es- 
sential; the growing interdependence of the world means 
that demographic facts within each state have repercus- 
sions in countries far away and in turn are affected by 
all manner of occurences throughout the world. 

The demographic policy of a state can no longer be 
an isolated policy. It is advisable to harmonize national 
policy on a world scale. This policy must develop a 
program which will try to solve the contradictions, to 
eliminate as far as possible the tensions born of re- 
gional peculiarities. 





This policy must be dominated by a clear view of 
the facts. It depends on a great deal of scientific infor- 
mation. It is the responsibility of the United Nations, 
this Organization which represents the universal society 
of mankind, to stimulate consultations by experts on this 
important subject. 

In June 1952, after considerable study, the Economic 
and Social Council approved calling a World Popula- 
tion Conference under the auspices of the United Na- 
tions in close collaboration with the International Union 
for the Scientific Study of Population and the specialized 
agencies concerned. In citing the International Union, 
the Council paid tribute to its outstanding contribution 
to scientific work in the population field. The specialized 
agencies cooperating were the International Labor Or- 
ganization, the Food and Agriculture Organization, the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization, the World Health Organization and the 
International Bank. The Italian Government offered 
substantia] assistance in housing the conference in 
Rome. 

The organizers took care that while participation in 
the conference was truly universal, it was limited to spe- 
cialists who would be sure to make useful scientific con- 
tributions. Governments designated specialists on 
the basis of one for each country of less than half a 
million inhabitants, two for countries whose popula- 
tions numbered between a half million and forty millions 
and three for the rest. Specialists were also nominated 
from territories. Invitations were sent to about fifteen 
non-governmental scientific organizations concerned 
with demographic problems. These were highly qualified 
international associations whose main concerns are in 
such fields as geography, biology, sociology and scien- 
tific psychology. 

An indication of the extent of interest throughout the 
world in the aims, objectives and program of the 
conference may be gained from a look at the number 
of participants and of authors of communications. The 
printed lists bear 652 names. No country which has 
a population problem, and which recognizes that prob- 
lem and seeks to solve it, failed to send a representative, 
including those like the U.S.S.R. which do not publish 
demographic statistics. 

Not only the states of western Europe and the 
United States, which have a solid tradition of demo- 
graphic study, but also the large delegations, from 
countries generally considered underdeveloped, or where 
population increase is a severe problem, took a vital 
interest in the proceedings which were held in the 
climate of free interchange of responsible opinion so 
necessary to scientific advancement. 

What did the United Nations ask of this conference 
which it sponsored? The United Nations sought in- 
formation on demographic phenomena — birthrates, 
mortality, population trends, migration — considered 
by themselves and in relation to all relevant conditions. 


Compiling this information meant necessarily an ex- 
amination of the various techniques used in compilation 
and presentation. 

The conference was not asked to formulate directives. 
Its task, immense enough, was to collate the data 
actually gathered, for such use as members of the 
Organization might care to put it to. “The object of this 
conference is not to discuss what policies to follow or 
to recommend action,” Dag Hammarskjold, the Sec- 
retary-General, said. And the Chairman, Professor 
Hersch, reminded the first plenary meeting that collab- 
oration between science and action can be really fruitful 
only if each side respects its proper limits and the obli- 
gations and rights of the other. Some audaciously 
minded persons may have thought that such caution 
limited the breadth and ardor of the discussions and 
perhaps even their efficacy. Yet demographic knowledge 
is not lessened in value even when thus limited in its 
role. 

Its value to men of action, on whom fall the full 
responsibility of decision, is great. Moreover, of course, 
these meetings fill gaps in our knowledge, create new 
assumptions and theories and open wider horizons to 
all specialists. This is all the more true since the pro- 
gram covered, after all, the whole field of demography, 
its dynamic as well as its static aspects. And no doubt it 
is to this wealth of relevant material and comment on 
problems truly essential to all men that the conference 
owed the spirit which animated it throughout. 


Welcomed to Rome 


The setting and atmosphere in which the conference 
took place should not be neglected. On the soil of 
Italy where so many generations have shown an inex- 
haustible fertility—smagna parens viroruam—the surging 
mass of people pose for their leaders difficult questions. 
Nowhere else could one better understand that our 
discussions were indeed anything but academic. 

For our hosts the problems which we were met to 
consider had a particular significance, of which they 
were well aware. The problems of the natural increase 
in population, of biological, equilibrium, of migration, 
are truly problems for Italians. Communications from 
our Italian colleagues showed that. 

The welcome given members of the conference by 
Government representatives and by the municipal coun- 
cil of Rome was an example of perfect Italian courtesy. 
This courtesy was apparent during our trip through 
the Roman countryside along the road to the dead 
city of Ostia, a tour on which we saw the contemporary 
urban development of the Eternal City. Italian friendli- 
ness and courtesy were shown in the cordiality of the 
dinner held at the exhibition buildings. This spirit per- 
vaded the reception in the rooms and gardens of the 
Farnese Palace. Finally, it burst into the rooms and ter- 
races of the Conservators Palace in the magic of a 
sumptuous Roman sunset. Rome unfolded for us all its 
treasures. 





But, too, what an invitation to serenity in the magni- 
ficent urban skyline the participants at the conference 
could see from the terraces of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization’s offices, during our hours of relaxation! 
Here is power to evoke thought — in the architectural 
perspectives where the proximity of ruins and new 
buildings show the always reviving activity of a con- 
structive people; the handsome pinewoods — parasols 
on the gentle hills of the foreground; the Alban moun- 
tains soft against the horizon; all are blended in un- 
forgettable scenery. 

The scene recalled to mind the universality, the 
catholicity of our objective in the original sense of the 
term. The reception of the participants in the conference 
at St. Peter’s by Pope Pius XII accentuated, if that 
were necessary, the international character of our tasks. 
There could be no more fitting site for the seating of 
a world-wide Congress. 


Organization of Meetings 


In scientific meetings, there is a danger that the 
participants’ concentration may be exhausted by the 
multiplicity of the subject matter discussed. Neverthe- 
less, it was desirable to formulate some broad viewpoints 
from the numerous local observations contained in the 
contributions. The Preparatory Committee, therefore, 
resolved upon a special plan of organization. At the 
beginning of December 1953, a list of thirty subjects 
was divided into Series A and B, the two series to be 
studied side by side. One meeting was allotted to each 
of the fifteen subjects under each series. For each 
subject a Chairman and one or more rapporteurs were 
designated. Based on data already received, an intro- 
ductory statement was drafted. Participants so desiring 
were called upon to comment on the statement. Thanks 
to this procedure, the subject under discussion under- 
went some preliminary treatment prior to each meeting 
and the confusion which often goes with such dis- 
cussions was avoided. Since no specific recommendation 
was to be made by way of conclusion, the last two 
meetings were given over to general reports intended 
to summarize the particular reports made in the pre- 
ceding meetings, as well as the opinions which had 
been expressed. 

Before their arrival, participants had already received 
the abridged versions of almost all communications. 
Before leaving the conference they also obtained the 
preliminary reports on each meeting up through the 
twenty-third. 

Thanks to excellent organization, this quite compli- 
cated machinery functioned to general satisfaction in 
the spacious premises of the FAO. The translation serv- 
ices were equally efficient, permitting participants to 
follow the discussions in French, English, Spanish and 
Russian. Also to be praised is the good will with which 
participants to the conference met the exigencies of 
a strict time schedule. 

The material handled by the conference is too vast 
to be summarized; but we must give some idea of it. 
The B series, which occupied only twelve meetings, 
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embraced all the methodological subjects. It must be 
understood that to separate the methods of research 
from substantive items of research is a rather arbitrary 
procedure since a true demographer must be equally 
at home in matters of theory and in their practical 
application. 

Discussions in series B showed this. Though focused 
on the collection of data, methods and research pro- 
cedures, their defects and desirable improvements, 
the discussions in many cases inevitably included ex- 
changes of opinion on the results obtained. 

Nevertheless, this division met the practical needs 
and to a certain extent took account of tendencies 
towards specialization. The real test of the methodo- 
logical work done by specialists, however, was the 
criticism of population forecasts and discussion of 
their validity (in the meeting on methods of population 
projections), as well as that meeting, so rich in ideas, 
which dealt with the relationship between population 
trends and the distribution of genes. Many useful sug- 
gestions for future work follow from the proceedings 
in the series, especially in matters concerning the col- 
lection of data. 

The question of heredity and its influence leads us 
to the investigation of demographic phenomena and 
the general setting of conditions in which they occur. 
This was the substance of deliberations in the series A 
meetings. Here we find ourselves in a much wider 
field of demographic inquiry, the interpretation of 
demographic phenomena which the Council envisaged 
when calling the conference. It is not surprising that 
the majority of the communications were directed to 
this series and that it attracted the attention of partici- 
pants representing many fields of scientific knowledge. 
The meetings were held in the assembly hall of FAO 
and were followed with notable attention. This was 
reflected in the summing up on the last day. 

The meeting on the last Friday morning under the 
Chairmanship of P. K. Whelpton, presented a general 
view of the historic growth and geographic distribution 
of world population. It was a synthesis of considerations 
of the three fundamental demographic factors: mortality 
trends, fertility trends, and migration. 

Separate consideration of mortality and fertility trends 
was given for countries where the vital rates are low and 
for those where they are high. The latter are chiefly 
underdeveloped countries. Since the situations are di- 
verse, the general effects are various. The discussions 
emphasized the need to consider specific mortality in 
order to arrive at a true comprehension of the phe- 
nomenon. 

Fertility trends diverge widely among countries with 
high rates, apparently because the factors affecting 
fertility are not the same everywhere and because of 
great diversity in the historical background of different 
regions. In countries of low fertility, the most striking 
event has been the sudden break in the prewar trend. 
More time is still needed to ascertain whether this 
reversal of trends, which has been impressive in certain 
countries, will continue in the future. The discussions 





conveyed an impression of the complexity of this prob- 
lem. Working methods will have to be refined in order 
to resolve apparent contradictions. 

The effects of mortality and fertility trends determine 
the structure of the population. As was to be expected, 
the reports dealing with age composition revealed great 
contrasts from country to country, although one can 
detect a general tendency toward aging. There remain 
many gaps in our knowledge. Also all the reports on 
migration, both internal and international, demonstrated 
the inability of figures alone to strike to the heart of 
the matter. 

In all these phenomena, as has been stressed by the 
rapporteurs, there is a psychological factor which defies 
statistical measurement. Statistical analysis, however 
precious and promising it may be, does not describe 
completely the entire human situation, This circum- 
stance, among others, calls for great caution when 
formulating the prospects of future population trends 
in the world based on the recently observed tendencies. 

Dr. Irene Taeuber summarized the reports on popu- 
lation prospects. By assembling all the diverse regional 
trends one is led to the conjecture that the world total 
for 1980 will be between the extremes of 3,300 and 
4,000 million and probably not very far from 3,600 mil- 
lion. Despite the critical care which had been exercised 
in their construction, the validity of these projections 
has been questioned. While they are regarded as indis- 
pensable their accuracy could be increased by a refine- 
ment of data and methods and by a clearer comprehen- 


sion of the complex interrelations between population 
trends and economic and social factors. 


Those factors were the subject of the afternoon 
meeting, on the closing day, the last working session, 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Dolfe Vogelnik. It was 
more difficult to unify the study of these factors due to 
their diversity and due to the fact that a number of more 
or less self-contained fields of inquiry had to be brought 
to bear on the subject. The observation was made that 
among the social factors those pertaining to social and 
individual psychology play a major part. There is a 
wide field for exploration here as yet insufficiently 
charted. Attention is more usually given to economic 
factors which are easier to understand and can be 
measured statistically. 

Studies of the relationship between available resources 
and population trends are obviously more of the classic 
type. It was a notable accomplishment of the conference 
to bring them out of the arena of theoretical contro- 
versy into the realm of objective facts. Numerous 
communications were concerned with non-biological 
resources and energy. Sociologists and economists con- 
tributed to the discussion. On the whole, the tone was 
optimistic. None of the participants foresaw any im- 
mediate obstacles as regards the development of mineral 
and power resources. The problems are regional rather 
than world-wide. They result partly from the fact that 
sufficient amounts of energy and raw material resources 
are still unavailable to areas of dense population with 


low levels of living. Progress of trade relations has 
not been such as to resolve all the problems. 

May I remark here that the cooperation of geog- 
raphers would be particularly valuable in all these 
problems of regional distribution which are properly 
in their field of study? Such study prepares them for 
taking inventories such as are considered in geographi- 
cal conferences. Professor Dudley Stamp, in England, 
has given a valuable example of this type of study. 
Such investigation is a safeguard against unduly op- 
timistic assertions which are merely unconfirmed opin- 
ions. 

As Dr. Frank Notestein remarked in his report, it 
was hardly possible to bring to this conference more 
than the broadest perspectives. This applies with even 
greater force to the relation between the development 
of agriculture and population which was the subject 
of P. L. Sherman’s report. We touch here upon the most 
fundamental problem, since all activities of man depend, 
in the first place, upon the satisfaction of his nutritional 
needs. The task is to discover what existing or potential 
resources can be utilized during the coming ten years 
or so and what modifications in the structure and 
working efficiency of agricultural populations could 
facilitate the proper exploitation of available resources. 


Value of Scientific Research 


In searching for answers to these questions one 
always comes up against the prodigious variety of 
physical and human conditions. Even if these are classi- 
fied by a number of types, it still appears that no single 
answer can suffice. The solution of such problems 
calls for great and continuous efforts on the part of 
governments, both on the national and on the inter- 
national plane. Many possibilities, both in the sphere 
of agriculture and that of industry, depend on the 
degree of mobility inside each country. As Professor 
H. Laugier said very forcefully, the role of scientific 
research is primordial. It alone can give rise to technical 
improvements which can open up new perspectives. 

Thus, for eleven days, the attention of the conference 
participants was focused upon the vital aspects of world 
civilization and the anxieties surrounding the destiny 
of mankind. Avoiding speculation upon the unforesee- 
able remote future, they dwelled upon the exigencies 
of the very near future. Thus did they fulfill the pro- 
gram outlined by the United Nations. They brought 
together a wealth of information which can be drawn 
upon for purposes of international as well as national 
planning. At the end of these well attended meetings, 
each delegate took with him a stronger feeling of the 
interdependence of all parts of mankind. From their 
work emerges a yearning for some systematic and 
rigorous efforts to establish facts, a greater confidence 
in the efficiency of coordinated knowledge, and, above 
all, a consciousness of the preeminence of scientific 
research for the resolution of the most urgent material 
problems which mankind has ever faced. 





Advances 


President William V. S§. Tubman, 
of Liberia, about to shake hands 
with Secretary-General Dag Ham. 
marskjold. Mr. Tubman paid a 
visit to the United Nations on 
October 29. Richard de Roussy 
de Sales, former Director of the 
United Nations Information Cen- 
tre in Liberia and Ambassador 
Henry F. Cooper, Head of the Li- 
berian Delegation to the General 
Assembly are in the background. 


in Education in Liberia 


8 bee: belief that universal education is indispensable to national growth is 

widely held in Liberia and is responsible not only for a broad expansion 
of the school system since World War II but also for the success of a funda- 
mental education program. “A country founded upon the ideal of self- 
government must depend upon wide diffusion of knowledge if it is to succeed,” 
William V. S. Tubman, the president of the West African republic, has said. 


Diffusing knowledge widely in Liberia presents marked difficulties. Most 
of the country’s estimated million and a half people live in villages whose 
populations number from hundreds to a few thousands. The villages are set 
in jungles or hug the steep slopes of hills along swift waters. The capital, 
Monrovia, and a few other towns are developed on the lines of a modern 
urban community. The tribal areas inland lie often untouched by trends of 





modern civilization. They are isolated, with brush- 
tangled trails their only means of communication with 
other villages. Only one, Vai, of the nearly thirty tribal 
languages has a written form. But the people have a 
thirst for education which the government is both at- 
tempting to slake and is stimulating. 

Under the supervision of the Department of Public 
Instruction, the network of elementary schools, high 
schools and colleges is growing quickly. In 1953 schools 
numbered 487. There were 162 in 1946. In those years 
the teaching staff grew from 569 to 1,350 and the 
cost of the program went from $154,000 to more than 
$1,350,000. 


The Educational Institutions 


The University of Liberia, an outgrowth in 1951 of 
Liberia College, founded nearly 100 years ago, con- 
tinues the college’s policy, which it adopted at its in- 
ception, of accepting women. It is thus one of the 
oldest coeducational institutions in the world. The 
University includes schools for training in education, 
liberal and fine arts, commerce and business adminis- 
tration, law and government, engineering, home eco- 
nomics and applied sciences, agriculture and the 
mechanical arts. The Booker Washington Institute, 
formerly supported in part by the Phelps-Stokes Fund 
and by missionary funds, is now a government school. 

In addition to the government schools, the many 
missionary organizations active in Liberia are required 
to give educational instruction. The Methodist Church 
of America maintains as its central institution the 
College of West Africa. Cuttington College and Divinity 
School, founded in 1888 by the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of America, offers a curriculum leading to the 
degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Divinity 
and recently installed a teacher training program. The 
Catholic Church, which operates elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, has founded a new non-sectarian college 
for training teachers. The Baptists, Seventh Day Adven- 
tists, Lutherans and other Christian sects also operate 
schools as do foreign business organizations such as 
the Firestone Plantations Company. Emphasis is now 
on education as an indispensable requisite for all. 

Close coordination under government supervision of 
the various religious, philanthropic and public activities 
in education has been achieved. An innovation by the 
government is a special course on the United Nations as 
part of the elementary school curriculum. Liberia is 
the first Member state to publish a textbook on the 
United Nations designed for school children. Educa- 
tional facilities have expanded, technical education is 
increasing to meet the demands of an expanding econ- 
omy. Hand in hand with the opening of new schools 
has come adult education at all levels. 

In the Klay district, thirty miles west of Monrovia, 
a two-hour ride over dirt roads, the government and the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization have joined forces in an experiment in 
fundamental education—education in the fundamentals 
of daily life and of better living. UNEsco has provided 


a team of specialists including a Belgian, an Indian 
and the team leader, a Frenchman. With UNESCO and 
other specialized agencies and United Nations bodies 
cooperating, the project is known as the Joint United 
Nations Liberian Educational Project and goes by the 
initials JULEP. 

By jeeps, rafts, canoes and on foot, the foreign 
specialists and their Liberian assistants are covering 
the country village by village, preaching the gospel of 
self-help to people who have been tied down by cen- 
turies of ignorance, poverty and disease, the three 
scourges that have kept them, until now, a backward 


people. 

Self-help through communal village effort is the 
theme underlying the fundamental education program. 
These are some of the people the project reaches: seven 
hundred boys and girls getting an elementary education 
in nineteen village schools; more than 8,150 men, 
women and children receiving modern medical care in 
one small clinic at Armina, a village of some one hun- 
dred people about thirty miles southwest of Klay; hun- 
dreds of farmers learning new ways to produce more 
goods and prepare better market crops such as palm 
products, rice, and coffee; adults who attend literacy 
classes in their own villages; scores of young and 
inexperienced mothers learning modern methods of 
child care. 


Dora Lee Allen, of the United States, spent three years 
traveling throughout Liberia teaching about the United 
Nations. Miss Allen wrote the textbook on the United 
Nations which is used in all Liberian elementary schools. 
Teaching begins in tribal tongues, shifts to English. 
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To learn better ways of caring for their babies, the 
clan chief's wife in Dimeh, twenty miles south-east of 
Klay called a meeting of the leading women in the com- 
munity to raise funds for a new building where expect- 
ant mothers could be confined. The women were in too 
much of a hurry to wait for funds. They asked for and 
got from the chief an unused building. In spite of heavy 
rains, a committee of women with a little aid from 
JULEP fixed up the building in time for the confine- 
ments of two expectant mothers. 

Residents of the tiny town of Dajoekli built three 
miles of road so that educators could reach them. 

Two new palm oil presses and nut crackers were 
set up in Dimeh and Sasstown. The machines are 
heavy. Several communities have organized programs 
to improve existing trails to support the light vehicles 
required to bring the machines to them. 

The new schools in the Klay district are all open 
sided huts, community kitchens turned over to the 
government by villagers hungry for education. Black- 





boards are painted lumber, chalk is local clay, benches 
are straw mats woven by pupils. Sand outside the front 
door is used for map-drawing. 

To put its children in a classroom, each village has 
to supply a schoolhouse, a home for the teacher, a 
garden plot 12’ x 8’ where youngsters can learn agri- 
culture and a workshop for manual training. It has to 
guarantee an enrollment of twenty pupils, half of them 
girls. First lessons are in the tribal tongue but almost 
immediately, around the age of six, they start English 
classes. 

The curriculum developed at the first school, in 
Bonjatown, is now used throughout the district. It 
consists of reading, writing, simple arithmetic related 
to village problems, health education and agriculture. 

As the school system expands teacher training cen- 
tres are established. Student teachers are recruited from 
the ranks of village leaders, men willing to leave other 
jobs to work in the schools. 





Liberia is rich in natural resources which its people 
have not yet been able to exploit. There are great ex- 
panses of land which could grow as much rubber as 
any currently under cultivation—and rubber is 
Liberia’s biggest single crop and greatest money- 
earner. Vast timber stands are relatively untouched. 
Liberia’s palm kernel and oil production, its crops of 
coffee, cocoa and other agricultural products could 
be increased many fold. Its mining industry has made 
only a beginning toward the development which is 
possible. Its fisheries are virtually untouched. 


The Liberian Government, well aware that only 
through greater knowledge can her citizens take 
advantage of these rich resources, lays heavy 
emphasis on the education program. 


(Above) “Each one teach one,” is a slogan which 
describes the self-help aspect of fundamental education. 
Because of the shortage of teachers community 
learning is a necessity. The slogan has become a 

part of all tribal tongues. 


(Right) Paramount Chief Ahamadu of the Dey 
Tribe, in striped robe, dictates a letter to go to 
President Tubman requesting tools with which 

to build a road to connect his village with 
Monrovia, twenty-two miles away. Chief's 
secretary taught himself typing. 


(Above) In the nation’s education program teaching 
handicrafts plays a large part. In addition to sewing 
and such other household arts as cooking and 
dietetics, village women are learning to read. 





rR. G. J. VAN HEUVEN GOEDHART, the High Com- 
missioner for Refugees, has been authorized by the 
General Assembly to undertake a program which he 
hopes and believes will achieve permanent solutions for 
the problems of some 350,000 refugees within his man- 
date before that mandate expires on December 31, 
1958. This is the number of persons (of the some two 
and @ half million within his mandate) who are not yet 
assimilated. Some 88,000 are still living in camps. 

The Assembly resolution, adopted on October 21, is 
in response to Dr. van Heuven Goedhart’s description 
of the plight of these people and his various suggestions 
for programs whereby they could be absorbed into the 
economies of the countries of their residence. 

The resolution requests the Negotiating Committee 
for Extra-budgetary Funds, in cooperation with the 
High Commissioner, to negotiate with the governments 
of Member and non-Member states for voluntary con- 
tributions toward a fund based on the proposals of the 
High Commissioner. The amount of the fund will be 
determined by the High Commissioner’s Advisory Com- 
mittee at its next session, scheduled for December. 
This fund will be devoted principally to promoting per- 
manent solutions and will also permit emergency assist- 
ance to the most needy cases. The High Commissioner, 
under the resolution, is also authorized to make ap- 
peals for funds. 

The resolution requests the Economic and Social 
Council, not later than its nineteenth session, opening 
March 29, 1955, either to establish an Executive Com- 
mittee responsible for giving directives to the High 
Commissioner in carrying out this program and for 
exercising the necessary controls in the use of funds 
allotted to the High Commissioner’s Office; or to revise 
the terms of reference and composition of the Advisory 
Committee to enable it to carry out those duties. 

Dr. van Heuven Goedhart is requested to prepare 
detailed proposals for projects designed to achieve per- 
manent solutions, including plans for adequate finan- 
cial or other contributions from sources within the 


Program ‘for Refugees 


Approved by Assembly 


countries of residence. The proposals will be submitted 
to the Advisory Committee. 

In negotiating agreements with the High Commis- 
sioner, governments are requested to give assurances 
that they will assume full financial responsibility should 
any of the refugees within the scope of the program for 
permanent solutions still require assistance when that 
program ends. 

Discussion in the plenary session was limited to ex- 
planations of votes. Enrique Rodriguez Fabregat, of 
Uruguay, believed the resolution “opened new avenues 
toward solving the refugee problem.” He emphasized 
the plight of refugees under the mandate of the High 
Commissioner’s Office, particularly the hardships of 
women and children. 

The delegation of the U.S.S.R. was dissatisfied with 
the activities of the High Commissioner’s Office, G. F. 
Saksin said. “Instead of expediting the return home” 
of refugees and displaced persons, Mr. Saksin charged, 
the High Commissioner’s Office helped to resettle 
refugees in overseas countries where they were being 
“exploited as cheap labor.” 

Karim Azkoul, of Lebanon, said he would abstain 
on the vote because the resolution did not adequately 
reflect the international responsibility of the refugee 
problem. On the contrary, the Arab delegations be- 
lieved the text denied this responsibility, in spite of 
what had been said to the contrary. 

A. M. Ade Johnson, of the United States, described 
the refugee problem as “a human problem with which 
we are all concerned.” The resolution would remain 
“but a piece of paper” unless governments were willing 
to give the new program generous financial support and 
vigorous cooperation. He said that the United States 
Government would request Congress for a contribution 
to the program but warned that this action could not 
be construed as a commitment at this time. 

The resolution was adopted by a vote of 44 in favor, 
5 against, with 8 abstentions. 








On October 30, Queen Elizabeth, the Queen Mother, paid a visit to United Nations Headquarters in New York, In- 
formal picture above shows her with Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold (left), Assembly President van Kleffens. 
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Queen Mother and her party 


On arrival in Assembly building, Queen Mother was greeted by Dr. van Kleffens The 
(left). Photo in centre shows Queen Mother in Security Council Chamber. in the General Assembly Hall. 


A luncheon in honor of the Queen Mother was given by the Sec- 
retary-General on the day she visited United Nations Headquarters. 











Anniversary of Universal 


Declaration of Human Rights 


Or December 10 people all over the world will be 

celebrating Human Rights Day. On that date, in 
1948, the General Assembly adopted and proclaimed 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. The As- 
sembly then called upon all Member countries to pub- 
licize the text of the Declaration and “to cause it to be 
disseminated, displayed, read and expounded princi- 
pally in schools and other educational institutions, with- 
out distinction based on the political status of countries 
or territories.” 

The Universal Declaration has been widely publicized 
and has unquestionably influenced the development of 
human rights among people of all nations. Meantime, 
the Human Rights Commission has had under consid- 
eration since 1948 draft covenants which would spe- 
cifically define the rights broadly proclaimed in the 
Declaration. As we celebrate Human Rights Day, debate 
on the two draft covenants, substantially completed by 
the Commission and handed on by the Economic and 
Social Council, has been completed in the Third (So- 
cial, Humanitarian and Cultural) Committee of the 
General Assembly. 

The road towards the acceptance of the two Coven- 
ants on Civil and Political Rights and on Economic, 
Social and Cultural Rights has been longer than ex- 
pected. The Commission on Human Rights, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council and the General Assembly 
have found precise definition a task requiring pains and 
patience. At the same time significant results on both the 
international and national level have been achieved. 

Two United Nations Conventions have come into 
force during 1954—the Convention on the Political 
Rights of Women and the Convention relating to the 
Status of Refugees. 

The Convention on the Political Rights of Women 
provides that women shall be entitled to vote, shall be 
eligible for election to all publicly elected bodies estab- 
lished by law, and shall be entitled to hold office and 
to exercise all public functions, established by national 
law, on equal terms with men, without any discrimina- 
tion. It is the first world-wide international instrument 
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Progress in Past Year 





Message from the Secretary-General 


In its opening words, the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights affirms that “recognition of the 
inherent dignity and of the inalienable rights of 
all members of the human family is the founda- 
tion of freedom, justice and peace in the world.” 
Thereby it gives recognition to the link between 
two great objectives of our time: the promotion 
of human rights and freedoms and the preserva- 
tion of world peace. On this December 10 we are 
reminded of our commitment to the promotion of 
human rights—as an end in itself and as an im- 
portant contribution to a just international society 
that will preserve peace. Equally, we are reminded 
of our commitment to strive unceasingly for the 
preservation of peace—as an end in itself and as 
the necessary condition for man’s full realization 
of his rights as a human being. 











which repudiates discrimination because of sex in the 
field of political rights. 

In a period of one year and a half since its opening 
for signature, the Convention has been signed by thirty- 
nine Member states and non-Members of the United 
Nations and ratified or acceded to by fifteen states. 
Sweden and Israel, the Soviet Union and the Dominican 
Republic, Ireland and Romania are among those who 
have ratified or acceded to the Convention. Among the 
signatories are France and India, Argentina and Liberia, 
Turkey and Lebanon—an impressive list pointing to 
the response met with in all parts of the world by this 
Convention. 

The adoption, on December 20, 1952, and the entry 
into force on July 7, 1954 of the Convention gave new 
vigor to the movement for political equality of women. 
A recent example is the action of the Constituent As- 
sembly of Colombia, which last summer granted full 
political rights to women by an additional article to 
the Constitution to take immediate effect. 





The Convention relating to the Status of Kefugees 
of July 28, 1951 lays down international rules to 
alleviate the lot of those unhappy people compelled by 
political events to leave their homeland and to resettle 
in a foreign country under difficult conditions. So far 
twelve states have ratified the Convention which en- 
tered into force on April 22, 1954. These states have 
committed themselves, by the act of ratification, to 
accord to refugees, in the exercise of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms, the same rights, in certain fields, 
as those enjoyed by their nationals without discrimina- 
tion as to race, religion or country of origin. This refers 
inter alia to the practice of religion, access to courts, 
legal assistance, labor legislation, social security and 
elementary education. In other areas, such as the right 
to engage in wage earning employment, aliens are 
granted the most favorable treatment accorded to na- 
tionals of a foreign country; finally, there are rights 
such as the acquisition of movable and immovable prop- 
erty and other rights pertaining thereto, where aliens 
shall enjoy treatment at least as favorable as that ac- 
corded to aliens generally. 

Stateless persons form another class of aliens, living 
under similar conditions and lacking the protection 
of another state. The result of a United Nations Con- 
ference on the Status of Stateless Persons, at which 
twenty-seven states were represented, was a Conven- 
tion broadly modeled on the Refugees Convention. 
This Convention, dated September 28, 1954, has been 
signed by eighteen states in the short time since then. 
(See Review Vol. I, No. 5). 

The Convention obviously does not solve the prob- 
lem of statelessness. That is the aim of the draft con- 
ventions prepared by the International Law Commission. 

In this connection the Sixth Committee of the Gen- 
eral Assembly has expressed its desire that an inter- 
national conference of plenipotentiaries be convened to 
conclude a convention for the purpose of reducing and, 
if possible, eliminating future statelessness, as soon as 
at least twenty states have made known their willing- 
ness to cooperate in such a conference. 

But the Convention on the Status of Stateless Per- 
sons helps to ease the hardships of statelessness, borne 
by persons whose numbers have greatly increased as 
a result of international and civil wars and of changes 
of regimes by violence and force in our century. Na- 
tional solutions to the problem of giving refugees and 
stateless persons security and the right to work with 
full respect to their human dignity have been sought 
and found by states such as Belgium, France, the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany and others who have ratified 
the Refugees Convention as well as by states who are 
signatories to the Statelessness Convention. Under na- 
tional and international law a marked improvement in 
the status of these persons has taken place. 

Another group of persons with whom the United 
Nations is concerned is the Prisoners of the Second 
World War. The ad hoc Commission on Prisoners of 
War stated in its most recent report to the Secretary- 
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The design of mother and child depicted was submitted 
to the International Postage Stamp Design Competition 
held by the United Nations Postal Administration in 
1952 and awarded first prize in the Human Rights 
group. It is by Leonard C. Mitchell of New Zealand. 


NACIONES UNIDAS 
TIVH 


General that, during the past year, a total of more than 
40,000 prisoners of war and civilians had been repa- 
triated, mostly from the Soviet Union and the mainland 
of China. (See Review Vol. 1, No. 5). A step forward 
has thus been made in the solution of the problem of 
these prisoners with whom the Commission set up by 
the General Assembly is concerned; and a great number 
of those who had still been in captivity have been 
enabled to return and live in freedom. 


Regional Achievements 


When considering achievements effected on a regional 
scale, the role of the European Convention for the 
Protection of Human Rights and Fundamental Free- 
doms of 1950 is notable. This Convention was signed 
by all members of the Council of Europe; and attention 
to it is all the more justified in view of the fact that the 
substantive articles of the first section of the Conven- 
tion, in which the rights protected by it are listed, are 
based largely on corresponding articles either of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights or of the draft 
convenant on civil and political rights. When the 
tenth instrument of ratification was deposited, the Con- 
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vention entered into force on September 3, 1953. The 
European Commission on Human Rights, established 
by this Convention, will be competent to receive in- 
dividual petitions concerning violations of any of the 
rights set forth in it as soon as six members of the 
Council of Europe have made a declaration recognizing 
the competence of the Commission to receive such 
petitions. The Commission will take decisions on peti- 
tions in accordance with procedure laid down in the 
Convention. This important body, whose establishment 
marks the beginning of the implementation of interna- 
tional provisions relating to petitions on human rights, 
held its inaugural session from July 12 to 17, 1954, 
which was described, in a Report by the Committee of 
Ministers to the Consultative Assembly, as “an event 
of historic importance in the life of the Council of 
Europe.” 

In the field of economic and social rights, two Euro- 
pean interim agreements, one on social security schemes 
relating to old age, invalidism and survivors and the 
second on other social security schemes, and a Euro- 
pean Convention on social and medical assistance were 
signed on behalf of all fiften members of the Council 
of Europe. These instruments are designed to suppress 
discrimination between the nationals of a member 
State and those of other Member states residing or 
working in its territory. The suppression of discrimina- 
tion because of nationality in the whole field of social 
security and social and medical assistance is an impor- 
tant measure of protection of aliens who are nationals 
of one of the member states of the Council of Europe. 





Message from the Director-General 
of UNESCO 


More than half the people in the world are 
illiterate. Their standards of living are far below 
the level where human rights can have any real 
meaning. While these conditions exist human 
rights must be limited to the minority and lasting 
security is denied to all people. As Mahatma 
Gandhi has said, there can be no rights without 
duties. We can say with some pride that the 
Member states of the United Nations have not 
been failing in their duty. Through technical as- 
sistance to areas which need help, through expert 
advice in matters of public health, by promoting 
education and teaching scientific methods of food 
production, the United Nations have faced up to 
their responsibilities. The future success of the 
nations in promoting human rights depends, of 
course, on a number of urgent factors. But it is 
the universal duty of all the peoples to press on 
with the good work which is being done through 
the machinery of the United Nations and its 
specialized agencies. That way there is real hope 
that the rights proclaimed for all men will one 
day become a practical reality. 
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The Scandinavian countries embarked on these 
schemes even before the Council of Europe. Finland, 
a country not represented in the Council of Europe, 
is a state party to most of these Conventions. Thus 
Denmark, Finland, Iceland, Norway and Sweden have 
concluded, during the past years, conventions con- 
cerning reciprocal assistance to indigent persons, re- 
ciprocal payments of children’s allowances, reciprocal 
payment of benefits at reduced capacity for work and 
reciprocal payment of maternity aid. The aim of these 
conventions is the same as that of the aforementioned 
European instruments. In this connection it should also 
be noted that acquisition and change of nationality of 
Danish, Norwegian and Swedish nationals have been 
facilitated by an agreement between these three states. 


The Trieste Settlement 


The idea of implementing human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms for everyone has become an important 
factor in the solution of the problem of the Trieste 
area, after it has proved impossible to put into effect 
the provisions of the Italian Peace Treaty regarding 
this territory. The memorandum of understanding of 
October 5, 1954 between Italy, the United Kingdom, the 
United States and Yugoslavia provides for the extension 
of civil administration by Italy and Yugoslavia over the 
Zones A and B respectively, subject to some minor 
boundary adjustments. In a special statute annexed to 
this agreement, the Italian and Yugoslav Governments 
express their intention “to ensure human rights and 
fundamental freedoms without discrimination of race, 


sex, language and religion in the areas coming under 
their administration.” In those areas, where Slovene 
and Italian ethnic groups live side by side, the author- 
ities shall “act in accordance with the principles of the 
Universal Declaration . . . so that all inhabitants of the 
two areas may fully enjoy the fundamental rights and 
freedoms laid down in the aforesaid declaration.” 


The Universal Declaration, the influence of which 
on international instruments, constitutions, laws and 
judicial decisions has often been described, has thus, 
for the first time, become part of the immediately ap- 
plicable provisions of an international legal instrument, 
a fact which carries the impact of the Declaration a 
step further forward. Prevention of discrimination and 
protection of minorities is the guiding principle in the 
treatment of the two ethnic groups in this area: equality 
of civil and political rights; safeguard of the ethnic char- 
acter and unhampered cultural development of the two 
groups, especially in the field of education in which 
the provisions are spelled out in much detail, including 
a list of existing schools to be maintained; and guar- 
antee of the free use of the minority language in per- 
sonal and official relations with the authorities of the 
two areas. In addition, incitement to national and racial 
hatred is forbidden and such acts shall be punished. 
One of the most difficult post-war problems, which was 
fraught with dangers for international peace not only in 
this area but perhaps beyond the frontiers of the inter- 
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Japan’s Prime Minister Visits the Headquarters of United Nations 


When Shigeru Yoshida, the Japanese Premier, came to the seat of the Organization on November 4, he was greeted 
by the President of the General Assembly and the Secretary-General. Photo shows, left to right, Akira Matsui, 
Deputy Vice Foreign Minister of Japan, Eelco N. Van Kleffens, President of the Ninth Session of the United 
Nations General Assembly, Premier Yoshida, Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold, and Renzo Sawada, Perma- 


nent Observer of Japan to the United Nations. 


ested states, has thus been solved; the agreement draws 
heavily on general thought and work of United Nations 
bodies concerned with human rights. 

It would be an impossible task to survey the develop- 
ment of human rights by national law all over the 
world. Only a few references can be attempted. 

In the United States of America, the most important 
recent event has been the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the school segregation 
cases. In the four cases in which Negro children were 
denied admission to state public schools attended by 
white children under state laws requiring or permitting 
segregation according to race, the Court ruled unani- 
mously that the previously recognized “separate but 
equal” doctrine had no place in the field of public 
education and that separate educational facilities were 
inherently unequal. In announcing that racial segrega- 
tion was a denial of the equal protection of the laws, 
the Supreme Court opened a new era, in which segrega- 
tion in public schools in those states in which it exists 
will disappear. 

In the Soviet Union the Government repealed a de- 
cree of 1947 on the prohibition of marriages between 
citizens of the Soviet Union and foreigners. 

The new Danish Constitution extends civil liberties 


in many fields: it adds “descent” to creed as a ground 
on which nobody may be deprived of access to com- 
plete enjoyment of his civil and political rights and 
strengthens the provisions on personal liberty, the right 
to privacy and the freedom of expression; it also con- 
tains a new provision recognizing the right to work. 
This Constitution applies to all parts of the Kingdom 
including Greenland, previously a non-self-governing 
territory, whose population will be represented in the 
Danish Parliament and will enjoy the exercise of all 
civil rights and liberties of the Danish nationals. 


A recent Brazilian law makes the public propagation 
of racial, religious or class hatred punishable, and pro- 
vides penalties for direct and deliberate incitement to 
violence among the social classes. 

A law in Japan of 1953 strengthens the provisions of 
the Act of 1949 by which the institution of Civil Liber- 
ties Commissioners has been created who watch over 
the observance of human rights throughout the country, 
shall encourage the civil liberties movement among the 
people and collect and investigate information concern- 
ing cases of violation of human rights and take steps 
to remedy the situation. 


These are examples evidencing the march toward 
greater freedom in many countries of the world. 
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Under Article 73e of the Charter, 

Member states administering dependent 
territories transmit annually to the United Nations 
“statistical and other information of a technical 
nature relating to economic, social and educational 
conditions in the territories for which they are 
respectively responsible. . . .”” A commentary on 
this important feature of United Nations work 

is given here by Awni Khalidy, of Iraq, the 1954 
Chairman of the Committee on Information from 
Non-Self-Governing Territories, whose annual 
report and recommendations have now been 
reviewed by the Assembly's Fourth Committee. 
Many of the points made in this article, specially 
written for the REVIEW by Mr. Khalidy, were 
taken up by the representatives of both 
administering and non-administering Member 
states during the Fourth Committee’s long debate. 
An article reviewing this discussion 

appears on subsequent pages. 


Progress in Non-Self-Governing Lands 


By Awni Khialidy 


CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON INFORMATION FROM NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


HE twentieth century, as we know it today, really 

began in 1914. In that year the system of the nine- 
teenth century of industrial imperialism and European 
domination of backward peoples came to an end. A 
vast new movement, nationalism, had begun. This was 
to be followed by a somewhat similar movement for 
economic emancipation. 

It was significant that the First World War awakened 
the weak nations politically, and the Second World 
War awakened them economically. A quarter of a 
century was destined to elapse before economic prog- 
ress began to take root with the peoples who were 
already on the way to political emancipation. 

This in itself repudiates the argument sometimes 
used by colonial powers that a backward country should 
first strengthen her economy before she can qualify for 
political independence. It has rarely been the case in 
history that political independence was gained through 
mere economic progress. Colonialism in itself is not 
made of such a stuff as to afford a backward country 
sufficient economic strength to enable it to gain its in- 
dependence by it. 

The historical movement of the emancipation of de- 


pendent peoples asserted itself in San Francisco in 
1945 as never before. It is perhaps no mere chance 
that since that time eighty million people became inde- 
pendent in only a few years. 

Looking at the question from a somewhat different 
angle, we find that the Charter has put under the Trus- 
teeship System of the United Nations some nineteen 
million people who are to be prepared for independ- 
ence. But there are still some one-hundred and twenty 
million people who are still in the category of colonies. 
It is the affairs of most of those with which the Com- 
mittee on Information from Non-Self Governing Terri- 
tories is concerned. The existence of this Committee 
is in itself a reminder that colonialism is dying, although 
not yet dead. Let us hope that no attempt will be made 
to conserve a corpse when it will have breathed its last. 

The fabric of this Committee is interesting. It is 
made up of sixteen members, eight of whom represent 
colonial powers, the others, non-colonial powers. This 
raises questions of principle and procedure; but if it 
signifies anything it is the dissolution of colonialism on 
the one hand, and, on the other, the resistance put up 
by colonial powers against depriving them of what 
they regard as their privilege. 





Then there is another aspect of that fabric. The 
Committee is precluded from discussing political pro- 
gress of the territories it covers. According to the 
Charter it deals with economic, social and educational 
progress. The Committee has faithfully stuck to this 
principle, but it is an open secret that political progress 
is in the minds of its members, although not on their 
lips, partly because of the force of the freedom move- 
ment in the world at present, and partly because it is 
impossible to separate what is political from what is 
economic or social. 


Committee’s Life and Work 


The Committee on Information began its life some- 
what delicately, but with determination. The Commit- 
tee and its predecessors have now been in existence 
for six years and the renewal of this body will be con- 
sidered by the General Assembly next year. Step by 
step the vast majority of the United Nations gave mean- 
ing to the resolve that colonial peoples fighting for their 
independence should not remain unheeded. From the 
first three years it became clear that this was going to 
be the case. One shrewd United Nations observer once 
said that in his opinion colonial emancipation was the 
greatest tangible result of the United Nations. 


This year the Committee met in a friendly atmos- 
phere. United Nations bodies concerned with colonial 
affairs have learned to work in a more or less friendly 
manner without compromising their principles. There 
is no proof that shouting necessarily proves a point. 
And during the session of the Committee on Informa- 


tion in August last there was no shouting. We worked 
for three weeks in great harmony and understanding, 
and achieved what I think will prove to be of the 
greatest help for colonial peoples. 


Perhaps I should explain here the subject matter of 
the Committee. The raw material of the economic, 
social and educational progress comes mainly from the 
colonial power concerned. This means that a power 
responsible for a territory not yet self-governing and 
falling within the purview of the Committee presents 
each year information on the progress of the territory in 
these three fields. Incidentally that is why this Com- 
mittee is called “Committee on Information.” This in- 
formation is supplemented by other information re- 
ceived by the Secretary-General. In the meeting the 
members discuss this on the basis of subject, with 
reference to and illustration from various territories. 


It has now become the practice that each year the 
Committee concentrates on one of the three functional 
fields. That does not mean that they do not discuss the 
other two. As a matter of fact, last August the social 
and educational progress came up for quite a discussion. 
But the main debate centred on economic progress. A 
large number of topics in this field occupied the Com- 
mittee for most of the time. 

The economic resources of a territory are the basis 
of any economic progress or study. Production in the 
industrial or agricultural fields is but a facet of eco- 
nomic progress. Allied with agriculture is the important 


subject of soil conservation. Allied with industry is the 
equally important subject of trade and commerce. 
Allied with both of them is the fundamental question 
of taxation. From this the economy of a territory pro- 
ceeds to questions of standards of living and purchasing 
power. There are others too, like mining and fisheries, 
and others of less importance. 

Perhaps it would illustrate the point if I put down 
some of the questions that made up the Committee’s 
debate. How high is the indigenous standard of living? 
How high is the purchasing power? If it is high, it is a 
commendation to the management of the colonial power 
concerned; if it is low, why? What sort of a system of 
taxation prevails in the territory and how does it work? 
What effect does that system have upon productivity 
and the standard of living? In what state is agriculture? 
Is it using old or modern methods and what is the 
effect of this on the volume of production? What is the 
type and volume of mining? What is the production 
in the fisheries industry? How do these affect the 
economy of the territory? What are the trade statistics 
and what effect do they have on the volume and type 
of economy of the territory? How diversified is the 
economy of the territory? 

It is a poor economy that has no diversity. One or 
two products do not build an economy; they make that 
economy dependent on outside forces, thus rendering 
the territory weak politically. On the other hand a 
diversified economy and a well balanced one encour- 
ages exchange and trade, provides an impetus to the 
circulation of wealth and opens up vistas of talent and 
opportunity. How do all these considerations apply to 
a territory under discussion? 


Question of Who Benefits 


To me, perhaps the greatest point that dominated the 
Committee’s debate on economic progress was the 
question as to what extent the indigenous population of 
a certain territory was benefiting from its economic 
developments. As I see it, in almost every colony there 
are immigrants (in French they are called “colons”) 
who have come to the territory from the mother country 
for economic opportunity. These are naturally favored 
by the colonial power, and in some cases the economy 
of the territory is geared entirely to their benefit. While 
taxation falls heavily on the poor indigenous worker 
and farmer, it is very light on the wealthy foreign planter 
or trader. While the best land is afforded to the for- 
eigner, the indigenous population is left with either a 
second rate fertility or unsuitable land to plow. One 
could continue with a naturally long list, not only in the 
economic field, but in the social and educational fields 
also. 

Where it exists, this state of affairs is not one that 
goes down well with the present movement of self-gov- 
ernment. It is becoming unacceptable to the indigenous 
populations themselves, and it is definitely unacceptable 
to the United Nations, fortified as they are by the spirit 
of the age. The Committee for its part, at least the non- 
colonial members, were eloquent in contending that the 
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wealth of a territory should benefit primarily its own 
people. The Committee accepts equality of opportunity, 
but it would be too much to ask a United Nations body 
in the middle of the twentieth century to accept a state 
of affairs where a few Europeans dominate the economy 
of a non-European territory, and by that acquire an 
influence entirely out of proportion to their number. 
At present, I believe this condition prevails in many 
territories. 

The Committee heard from its Administering Mem- 
bers that in their territories there was achievement and 
progress. This was indeed acknowledged, but questions 
were asked as to whom economic progress was bene- 
fiting. Production has increased in the year under 
review, the balance of trade showed an improvement, 
the purchasing power was raised, but who benefited 
by all this? Was it a few European settlers or the local 
population? The Committee has insisted that the wealth 
of the country should benefit its own people. 


A Subtle Point 


Then there is another subtle point. A governing power 
would say that it has built a number of projects— 
roads, for example—thus developing the economy of 
the territory. The question is what type of economy 


these projects are helping. In other words, is the indig- 
enous economy of the territory such as to enable the 
indigenous population to benefit by these projects? In 
the case of a modern road, is the indigenous farmer’s 
production of such a type and volume as to enable him 
to make use of the modern road or is that road built 
for the foreign farmers? Is the standard of living of the 
indigenous inhabitant high enough to enable him to 
drive a car on this modern road? In some territories 
these questions are answered in the affirmative, in 
others in the negative. 

The report which the Committee on Information drew 
up was, in my opinion, a happy conclusion of its work. 
There were important recommendations made to the 
General Assembly, of which the Committee on Infor- 
mation is an offshoot, concerning economic progress. In 
certain places compromises alone made possible the 
unanimity of decisions. It would not be reasonable to 
assume that this report will set the colonies free or 
emancipate their economy from foreign influence. Per- 
haps no single event in international conferences could 
achieve that. Yet it can be said that, on the road the 
Charter mapped out and to the extent that the processes 
of the United Nations allow, this report was indeed a 
step forward in the right direction. 


The improvement of agricultural techniques is a primary objective in the economic development of 
Non-Self-Governing Territories. This picture shows student farmers at Kota Nica, in Nether- 
lands-administered West New Guinea, being trained in the use of modern farm machinery. 





STEPS FOWARD 
IN WORK FOR DEPENDENT PEOPLES 


Renewed Appeal For Political Data 
On Non-Self-Governng Territories 


— the architects of the San Francisco Confer- 

ence drew up Chapter XI of the Charter, the 
Declaration Regarding Non-Self-Governing Territories, 
it was generally agreed that this undertaking went far 
beyond any previous international agreement on the 
responsibilities accepted on behalf of dependent peo- 
ples. Under the Declaration, administering Member 
states accepted “as a sacred trust” the obligation to 
promote to the utmost the well-being of their depend- 
ent peoples. 

Under Article 73e of this Chapter, the administering 
powers also agreed to transmit regularly to the United 
Nations “statistical and other information of a technical 
nature relating to economic, social and educational con- 
ditions in the territories for which they are respectively 
responsible. . . .” 

The interpretation of this Chapter has proved to be 
a controversial issue at successive sessions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. Year after year non-administering Mem- 
ber states have argued that any appraisal of conditions 
in the dependent areas should include a survey of 
political developments and have appealed to the admin- 
istering powers to submit information on such matters. 

The question was again considered at the Assembly’s 
current session and after reviewing other conditions in 
the Non-Self-Governing Territories, the Assembly’s 
Fourth Committee on November 8 endorsed a resolu- 
tion concerning information on political development 
in the territories. 

By 36 votes to 9, with 4 abstentions, the Committee 
reiterated that voluntary submission of information on 
the political development of dependent peoples “is fully 
in accord with the spirit of Article 73 of the Charter.” 
The resolution invited the administering Members con- 
cerned to give the United Nations their utmost coopera- 
tion on this question. 

A majority of Members supported the proposal, 
which was sponsored jointly by Burma, Egypt, Lebanon 
and the Philippines. These Members maintained that 
the request for political information was fully consistent 
with the spirit of Article 73. Emphatically opposing the 
proposal, several representatives of administering states 
held that it was not a matter of their refusal to transmit 
political information to the United Nations, but rather 
that such information was clearly excluded by the terms 
of Paragraph E of Article 73 of the Charter. 

As adopted, the resolution considered that the prin- 
ciples and objectives embodied in Article 73 “relate to 


the political as well as to the economic, social and 
educational advancement of the peoples concerned.” 

The draft also recalled earlier resolutions adopted by 
the Assembly on this question and noted, with satisfac- 
tion, that some administering Members have already 
voluntarily transmitted information on the development 
of self-governing institutions in the dependent terri- 
tories. It was noted, however, that other administering 
Members had not yet transmitted such information. 

Voting against the resolution, which must now re- 
ceive the full endorsement of the General Assembly 
were: Australia, Belgium, Canada, France, the Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, South Africa, the United Kingdom 
and the United States. Abstentions were cast by Brazil, 
Denmark, Norway and Sweden. 


Indigenous Share In Planning 


Much of the Fourth Committee’s debate centred on 
economic conditions and recent developments in the 
dependent territories, with members commenting on 
the various observations and conclusions drawn on 
such questions in the special report submitted by the 
Committee on Information. The report, which dealt 
with a wide range of economic issues in the territories, 
was generally commended by members as providing a 
useful picture of the problems and prospects of the 
dependent peoples in their march towards the Charter’s 
goal of self-government and independence. 

In introducing the economic report, Sergio Armando 
Frazao, of Brazil, said that the Committee on Infor- 
mation and its sub-committee, had had to examine very 
detailed information on the varying conditions in the 
territories but had tried to reach a synthesis of agreed 
points, applicable generally to economic and social 
realities. The report emphasized the need to associate 
the indigenous inhabitants with plans for economic 
development and stressed the advisability of adopting 
specific development programs. 

The Committee affirmed that the fundamental aim 
of economic policy in the Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories must be to develop them in the interest of all 
sectors of the population, to raise the standard of liv- 
ing by increasing the individual’s real purchasing power, 
and to increase the total wealth in order to make pos- 
sible a higher standard of social services and adminis- 
tration. From the fundamental aim the following con- 
crete objectives emerged: 

(a) To remove the obstacles to economic develop- 





ment by modifying where necessary the basic structure 
of the economy; 

(b) To stimulate economic growth through which 
the standards of living of the peoples will be raised 
and an increase obtained in their national output and 
improvement in their productivity; 

(c) To establish and improve the capital equipment 
of the territories so as to provide a firm basis for future 
development; 

(d) To promote those types of economic activity, 
whether primary or industrial production, in which the 
territories are best fitted to engage, having regard to 
the balance of their economies and the advantages of 
external trade; 

(e) To secure the equitable distribution amongst 
the peoples of the material benefits of the economy as 
expressed in the national income; 

(f) To create a firm economic basis for political, 
social and educational programs, taking into account 
the basic cultural values and aspirations of the peoples; 

(g) To conserve and develop the natural resources 
of the territories for the benefit of the peoples; 

(h) To create conditions conducive to standards of 
health and of social welfare which will help to develop 
moral and civic consciousness and responsibility so as 
to enable the people to take an increasing share in 
the conduct of their own affairs; 

(i) To work towards fully developed economies 
capable of taking their appropriate place in the world 
economy. 


Trend of External Trade 


In reviewing general economic developments in the 
dependent areas the Committee, in its report, found 
that the external trade of the territories is often largely 
directed towards the metropolitan country and the de- 
velopment needs of the territories often required higher 
payments for imports than can be met by exports. As 
regards the first point the Committee was informed 
that in the large increase of external trade to and from 
African Territories under United Kingdom administra- 
tion, only 36 per cent of exports went to the United 
Kingdom and only 34 per cent of imports were re- 
ceived from the United Kingdom. On the second point, 
the Committee was informed that French West Africa 
imported 36 per cent more in terms of value than it 
exported in 1951, but in 1953 only 12 per cent more 
than it exported. 

The Committee quoted various figures which sug- 
gested the increasing extent to which dependent areas 
are now in a more favorable position to profit by new 
opportunities. It was noted that production of electric 
power in thirteen Non-Self-Governing Territories in- 
creased from 1,000 million kwh. in 1938 to 1,850 
million kwh. in 1947 and to over 4,000 million kwh. 
in 1953. 

The increased local production of cement was cited 
as a further example of basic improvements. The im- 
ports of cement into United Kingdom territories rose 
from 1,386,000 tons in 1950 to 1,800,000 tons in 
1953. There was also a marked stimulation of local 


production, as in Jamaica, where a factory, opened in 
1952, has a planned minimum output of 100,000 tons. 
Uganda, Kenya, Northern Rhodesia and Malaya are 
other territories where cement production is becoming 
of comparable importance. In Kenya, for example, a 
new cement works with a capacity of 100,000 tons of 
cement a year went into production in January 1953. 
In the Belgian Congo, the local industry is expanding 
and was expected shortly to reach an output of 440,000 
tons a year. In Morocco, production rose from 350,000 
to 420,000 tons between 1950 and 1952. In Tunisia, 
the increase in these three years was from 169,000 
to 208,000 tons. 


Signs of Progress 


The Committee found these facts indicative of prog- 
ress. Nevertheless, there were still “unfavorable or dis- 
turbing” factors. It was calculated that with hardly any 
exception the Non-Self-Governing Territories are 
among the sixty-nine countries classified as under- 
developed in contrast with the thirteen developed coun- 
tries of the world and the nineteen countries in an 
intermediary stage of development. Labor shortages 
and inadequacies, a low volume of capital, inadequate 
transportation system, a small domestic market, limited 
availability of capital goods and limited bargaining 
power are characteristic of most of the territories. 
Agencies established for stabilizing the prices received 
by primary producers and giving them increased bar- 
gaining powers have accumulated large reserves, part 
of which could be used for new economic enterprises 
and improving the standards of living. 


United Kingdom’s Views 


The report on economic conditions in the dependent 
territories received the endorsement of the United King- 
dom, which agreed with the statement of concrete ob- 
jectives, as outlined by the Committee on Information. 
Speaking in the general debate H. T. Bourdillon re- 
gretted that the report failed to give any guidance based 
on evidence of the way in which similar problems were 
being tackled elsewhere, although it recognized that 
the problems confronting the Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories were world-wide and not confined to those 
territories alone. His Government realized that much 
remained to be done and that many difficulties still 
confronted them; they were always ready to learn. 
Nevertheless, the standards for the Administering 
powers had to be the efforts of others who were at- 
tempting to do a similar job in similar circumstances. 
It was only against that background that the United 
Kingdom could feel satisfied that criticisms of its per- 
formance were well founded or could draw practical 
encouragement and guidance for the future. If that 
standard were not applied, the inevitable result would 
be to judge performance against a background of ab- 
stract and unobtainable ideals, a process bound to lend 
an air of unreality to conclusions reached and even, in 
some cases, to vitiate judgments. 

Mr. Bourdillon replied, in some detail, to the vari- 
ous comments and recommendations submitted in the 
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nor Sir Charles Arden-Clarke reading message from Queen Elizabeth. 


economic report. He noted that the Committee was 
disturbed to find that, with few exceptions, the Non- 
Self-Governing Territories were among the countries 
which might be classified as underdeveloped. This 
was hardly surprising since the majority of the terri- 
tories, certainly all those in Africa, had started the 
process of development long after other countries, some 
of which were still underdeveloped, had embarked 
on it. It was interesting to speculate how much more 
undeveloped those territories would be if the Admin- 
istering powers had not, at a late stage in history, ar- 
rived on the scene. Efficacy of policy had to be assessed 
in terms of rate of advance and not by reference to 
the degree to which the Non-Self-Governing Territories 
still fell short of ideal standards. A comparison be- 
tween revenue, import and export figures for 1934 and 
the corresponding figures for 1954 would not discredit 
the territories. 


Credits for Farmers 


The report urged that more vigorous action should 
be taken to provide rural credit to farmers of good 
local repute even though they could not offer as guar- 
antees the formal securities normally required in banking 
practice. The United Kingdom Territories were very 
much alive to the problems of agricultural credit under 
conditions where traditional systems of land tenure, for 
example, hampered the use of normal forms of security 
and they had been actively exploring the possibilities 


of extending cooperative credit on the lines indicated 
in the report. Recommendations for more vigorous 
action, however, could hardly be considered in the 
abstract. Anyone with experience of the problem knew 
the dangers of encouraging thriftlessness and bringing 
the whole credit movement into disrepute which arose 
from trying to go too fast. It would have been inter- 
esting to have had some evidence of an exchange of 
ideas on the way in which the same problem was being 
dealt with in other areas with similar conditions. 


Need for Reliable Statistics 


Mr. Bourdillon noted that some members of the 
Committee on Information considered that the informa- 
tion transmitted by the Administering powers did not 
furnish a picture of the economy of the Non-Self-Gov- 
erning Territories sufficient to enable the Committe to 
make a dynamic analysis of their economic develop- 
ment. The United Kingdom, besides providing full in- 
formation in accordance with its obligations under 
Article 73e, had always done its best, by attaching ex- 
perts to its delegation and by its contribution to the 
discussions in the Committee, to give practical coopera- 
tion and to provide the Committee with any additional 
information it required. 

The report rightly said that planning and program- 
ming for economic development required reliable and 
up-to-date statistics. That was another matter to which 
the Governments of the United Kingdom Territories 





had devoted close attention over a number of years. 
Mr. Bourdillon disclosed that during the last decade 
population censuses had been taken in twenty-eight 
United Kingdom Territories. Techniques for improving 
the knowledge of age distribution and rates of birth 
and death were constantly being improved. The United 
Nations Demographic Year Book for 1953 contained 
a table classifying the quality of population statistics 
for the whole world. About 80 per cent of the United 
Kingdom Territories were in the complete census cate- 
gory; such territories as Basutoland, British Guiana and 
the Gilbert and Ellice Islands fell in the same category 
as the United States, India or the United Kingdom. 


National Income Surveys 


In many other statistical fields the work in United 
Kingdom Territories was in the forefront of new tech- 
niques. Estimates of varying kinds had recently been 
made in Malaya, Kenya, the Gold Coast, Cyprus, 
Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland and many of the Carib- 
bean Territories. Especially interesting work had been 
done in Nigeria by members of the Department of Ap- 
plied Economics of the University of Cambridge, work- 
ing under the auspices of the Colonial Economic Re- 
search Committee. The national income, as estimated 
in that study was approximately £20 per head, a figure 
reasonably close to the corresponding estimates for 
India, and more than twice some pre-war guesses for 
West Africa, even when adjusted to existing price levels. 

The United Kingdom representative also dealt with 
measures being taken by his government to promote 
economic development, to extend research work, and 
to develop new industries, communications and hydro- 
electric power in the dependent territories for which it 
was responsible. Mr. Bourdillon stressed that all the 
development programs were designed to meet the needs 
of all sections of the community and were carried out 
with the cooperation of the people themselves at all 
levels. A study of the Untied Kingdom’s record would 
dispel fears that these programs were in some cases 
designed mainly to profit only some of the inhabitants 
or the interests of those outside the territories. 

In the United Kingdom Territories investment from 
all sources was welcomed, but the task of attracting it 
was not an easy one. It had been calculated that if the 
money invested in British territories during the last 
fifty years had instead been invested in government 
securities, the return to the investor would have been 
about the same. This should dispel any belief that the 
main purpose of economic development in British 
territories was to fill the pockets of the overseas inves- 
tor, British or otherwise. 


Colenial Evolution 


The representatives of other administering Member 
states cautioned against any expectations of speedy 
development in the Non-Self-Governing Territories. 
They emphasized that the colonial evolution is neces- 
sarily slow. Not the least of these difficulties, they 
pointed out, is the continued reluctance of private 


enterprise to invest sizeable capital in the dependent 
areas. 

The emphasis placed in the economic report on in- 
digenous participation in economic development was 
noted by many speakers. For the United States, C. D. 
Jackson, attached great importance to such participa- 
tion. But he considered thet financing was a primary 
problem. However, successful efforts to mobilize capital 
could increase the people’s sense of participating in their 
own development and give them a stake in their coun- 
try’s future. 

Turning te educational and social facilities. Mr. Jack- 
son mentioned two recent developments in United 
States-administered territories which might be of practi- 
cal value to other people. An intensive teacher-training 
program had been launched in the Virgin Islands and 
all-expense scholarships had been granted to a select 
group of high school students from those islands to 
enable them to take a special teacher-training course at 
the Hampton Institute in Virginia. 

The second development concerned the territory of 
Hawaii, where the Governor had recently appointed 
a Foreign Aid Trainee Program Committee to set up 
a training centre for United States students and techni- 
cians going out to the Far East, Asia and the Pacific 
Islands, and for students and other visitors coming from 
those areas to the United States. A short orientation 
program for students coming to the United States was 
already established, and a committee was working to- 
wards the establishment of long-term training and 
observation programs. From June to October 1954, 
the Hawaii Training Centre had served 305 persons 
from eighteen countries as far apart as Nicaragua and 
Thailand. 


Committee’s Work and Responsibilities 


Commenting on the general work and responsibili- 
ties of the Fourth Committee Mr. Jackson was not sur- 
prised that there should be differences of opinion over 
the way in which dependent peoples should be assisted 
to plan their future part in the world. He warned 
against the intensity with which some delegations urged 
the acceptance of their convictions. Such concepts as 
nationalism were heavily laden with emotion and in- 
temperate language and might threaten the essential 
cooperation of those responsible of bringing about the 
desired progress. The United States believed that orderly 
transition from colonial to self-governing status should 
be carried out resolutely, but such transition required 
solid economic, social and educational foundations. 

“Rather strong language,” said Mr. Jackson, had 
been used in regard to the administering powers, includ- 
ing a reference to certain European nations as “hypo- 
critical in their attitude towards the non-self-governing 
territories.” Since such statements had been made con- 
cerning nations which had made tangible progress to- 
ward ending the old system of colonialsm, the United 
States representative felt some attention should be 
devoted to the new colonialism of the Soviet orbit. 

The representative of Australia, another administer- 





ing state, P. J. Clarey, also spoke of the general obliga- 
tions of Chapter XI of the Charter. Administering 
powers welcomed the advice of all members of the As- 
sembly. Mutual respect and trust must exist, however, 
and in this respect Mr. Clarey associated his delegation 
with the remarks of the United States representative. 
If the criticisms of the administering powers were merely 
destructive, bitter, and hostile they would prevent co- 
operation and destroy any possibility of establishing 
goodwill. There must be a recognition of the authority 
of the administering power—recognized in the Charter 
—and of its right to make decisions which it felt were 
in the best interests of the territories. 

Mr. Clarey spoke of Australia’s interest in the Co- 
lombo Plan and of the important work of the South 
Pacific Commission. Under the Colombo Plan Aus- 
tralia contributed towards the development of several 
underdeveloped countries in Southeast Asia, including 
certain dependent territories. Australia also made avail- 
able the services of technicians and granted fellowships 
and scholarships for indigenous students in the metro- 
politan technical institutions. Ten years ago the people 
of many of the dependent territories in the Pacific lived 
in isolation, if not in ignorance of their neighbors. Now, 
through the South Pacific Commission they, and their 
administrations, had been brought into direct contact 
with one another. 

Léon Pignon, of France, with certain reservations 
also accepted the concrete objectives enumerated in the 
economic report. The programs defined there, however, 
should be spread out over an idefinite number of years. 

In its report the Committee on Information, com- 
mending in general the economic development in de- 
pendent territories, stated: “Although economic de- 


velopment is desirable in itself, it can only be con- 
sidered as truly satisfactory to the extent that it im- 
proves the standard of living and well-being of the indi- 
genous populations. The administering Members have 
provided the Committee with information of an encour- 
aging character in this point. However, some of the 
representatives of the non-administering Members in 
the Committee considered that it is not clear to what 
extent the local peoples have directly benefited from 
the development plans.” 

The representative of France found it difficult to 
understand this assertion. If it meant that it was too 
early to assess the final results of the plans he would 
agree. On the other hand he could not endorse any im- 
plication that the development plans had not been 
drawn up to the interest of the indigenous people in 
mind. A detailed study of the plans prepared by his 
Government would dissipate any doubts on that point. 
For example, the objective of the Niger scheme was to 
reclaim and irrigate the alluvial soil in the former Niger 
delta. When this was completed, 96,000 hectares would 
have been made available for cotton and rice growing 
by indigenous farmers. The Office du Niger worked the 
land until it was ready to be sowed and transferred to 
the indigenous inhabitants. 

Referring to suggestions that the administering powers 
were no longer capable of financing the development 
of the dependent territories, Mr. Pignon admitted that 
those powers were been called upon to make an enor- 
mous effort. France was spending $400,000,000 a year 
in the form of subsidies or low-interest loans. Two 
thirds of the total expenditure in capital equipment in 
Non-Self-Governing Territories under French adminis- 
tration was being covered by French taxpayers. Mr. 


Successful experiments to combat sleeping sickness have been carried out in Nigeria. Task involves clearing land in 
areas ridden with tsetse fly which carries the disease and moving sections of community from crowded areas. 





Pignon acknowledged that there was a place in the 
dependent territories for international cooperation 
which would be profitable to all. France was ready 
to encourage and promote such international coopera- 
tion, but there could be no surrender of responsibility. 
Each administering power was doing infinitely more 
for its own territory than international technical assis- 
tance for the world as a whole, a fact often forgotten. 


The French representative refuted certain allegations 
concerning the situation in Morocco. The land belong- 
ing to Europeans in Morocco—about one million hec- 
tares altogether — was only a fraction of the area 
brought into production since the installation of the 
French Protectorate in Morocco. It was the increased 
area of land under cultivation as well as improved pro- 
ductivity which enabled Morocco to cope with a rapid 
growth of population and at the same time raise the 
general standard of living. Mr. Pignon denied that 
land was reserved for Europeans in Morocco and 
Tunisia, affirming that his Government was doing 
everything possible to protect, consolidate and develop 
indigenous agriculture. 


A point made by Hermod Lannung, of Denmark, 
was that the reports before the Committee laid con- 
siderable emphasis on Africa and African conditions. 
He doubted whether they were useful for the numerous 
island colonies of the Pacific and the West Indies where 
conditions were quite different from those existing in 
Africa. He endorsed Australia’s view that some of the 
generalizations in the reports were in fact inapplicable 
to conditions outside Africa. 


Mr. Lannung agreed that controversy on the pro- 
priety of comparisons between conditions in the 
dependent territories and independent countries had, 
in the past, proved sterile. Nevertheless, he considered 
that the Committee on Information could, with advan- 
tage, devote greater attention to assessing in the light 
of regional or general experience. On various occasions 
the Committee had profited from information given by 
the spokesmen of India, Burma, Indonesia, Mexico and 
other countries on steps taken to meet problems simi- 
lar to those in some of the dependent areas. 


Belgium’s Pesition 


Regret over Belgium’s absence from the last two 
sessions of the Committee on Information from Non- 
Self-Governing Territories was expressed by a number 
of delegations. Commenting on this, Pierre Ryckmans 
explained the position of his government concerning 
the Belgian Congo. In that territory Belgium exercised 
all the prerogatives of a sovereign state. It had never 
renounced or lost its sovereignty and would not allow 
it to be whittled away. On the other hand, Belgium 
had signed the declaration in Chapter XI of the Char- 
ter in all sincerity since it expressed the policy pro- 
claimed and practised by Belgium in the Congo since 
1908, a policy it would continue to carry out faithfully. 
It had done so without prejudice to the application of 
Article 2, paragraph 7, of the Charter. Belgium claimed 


sole responsibility for the administration of the Congo, 
and it was for Belgium, and not, as some representa- 
tives believed, for the General Assembly, to solve the 
territory’s problems. 


Under Article 73e, Belgium had accepted the obli- 
gation to submit regularly to the Secretary-General— 
not to the General Assembly—statistical and other in- 
formation of a technical nature—not a report—for 
purposes of information and not for examination or 
discussion in any organ of the Assembly. That infor- 
mation related to economic, social and educational 
conditions, not to political matters. The Lebanese rep- 
resentative had rightly recalled that the omission of any 
reference to political information at San Francisco 
was not due to inadvertence, but to the refusal of the 
colonial powers to sign any such undertaking. The 
Charter had not been amended since. 


Meaning of the Charter 


On the question of the interpretation of the Charter. 
Mr. Ryckmans had extensive documentation to prove 
that a number of states were administering within their 
own frontiers territories which were not governed by 
the ordinary law; territories inhabited by homogeneous 
peoples differing from the rest of the population in 
race, language and culture. Those populations were 
disenfranchised; they took no part in the national life, 
nor enjoyed self-government in any sense of the word. 
Some of them were still unconquered. Entry into many 
of them was prohibited by law. Mr. Ryckmans could 
not see how anyone could claim that the states admin- 
istering such territories were not what the Charter 
called states “which had or assumed responsibilities 
for the administration of territories whose peoples have 
not yet attained a full measure of self-government.” 
Belgium had no intention of suggesting an international 
intervention in the domestic affairs of sovereign states. 
It merely asked that the Charter be given a wide in- 
terpretation in the matter of defining the peoples to 
which Chapter XI applied, and that all states should 
recognize their duty to protect their indigenous popu- 
lations, a duty they had already undertaken when they 
signed the Covenant of the League of Nations. 


Turning to the Belgian Congo, Mr. Ryckmans re- 
called that half a century ago Central Africa had been 
populated by primitive tribes—most of them as back- 
ward as the forest-dwelling populations of the Ama- 
zonian Basin—who were always at war with each 
other. Today a traveller in the Congo saw towns, 
churches, factories, plantations, schools and hospitals. 
He had met indigenous inhabitants who were educated 
and civilized. 

Certain representatives were concerned over the dis- 
tribution of land between Europeans and the indigenous 
people. Mr. Ryckmans stressed that the indigenous 
inhabitants of the Belgian Congo owned more land 
per head than the inhabitants of the United States, a 
country which could hardly be described as under- 
developed. 








copper mines lining up in protective clothing. 


Some representatives had underlined the value of 
comparisons between conditions in dependent and in- 
dependent areas, in assessing the information submitted. 
Other delegations had taken a contrary view. Mr. 
Ryckmans felt that such opposition arose from “hyper- 
sensitive nationalism.” Article 2, paragraph 7, of the 
Charter had been quoted to prevent any allusion from 
being made to situations prevailing in sovereign states. 
Certain countries feared comparisons which might show 
their countries in an unfavorable light. The colonial 
powers might, they thought, excuse themselves by re- 
ferring to the mistakes of others. But the faults of one 
country were not diminished by the fact that others 
also had committed faults. There was one sphere in 
which, Mr. Ryckmans said, all those who had the in- 
terests of the dependent peoples truly at heart should 
demand that comparisons be made; that was the sphere 
of development plans. Some delegations regarded the 
development plans of colonial powers with uneasiness, 
if not with suspicion. They wondered whether the plans 
had really been drawn up in the interests of the ter- 
ritories. 


Indigenous Living Standards 


Mr. Ryckmans did not deny that the standard of 
living of Europeans in the Belgian Congo was much 
higher than that of the indigenous inhabitants. Euro- 
peans, for the most part, belonged to the more pros- 
perous class, he said, and furthermore, only indigenous 
inhabitants lived in the bush on a subsistence economy. 
In calculating living standards all equipment goods 





















































were counted among the imports by the white popula- 
tion. Another factor which reduced the volume of the 
indigenous imports was the constant increase in local 
production, owing to ever more varied industrialization. 
Emphasis had been laid on the need for industrializa- 
tion and the development of domestic markets; the 
more the indigenous inhabitants could buy on the spot, 
the less they would have to import. Much of their 
food was produced locally; houses for the indigenous 
peoples were built with locally produced materials; 
many of their clothes were produced in the Territory. 


Increased Buying Power 


The Belgian representative pointed out that from 
July 1950 to December 1953 wages had increased by 
77 per cent. Taking into account the movement of 
prices, wage-earners’ purchasing power had increased 
in the same period by 65 per cent to 70 per cent. The 
volume already referred to estimated the increase in 
the monetary resources of indigenous inhabitants living 
in tribal areas at 50 per cent at least, and that of their 
purchasing power at 40 per cent or 45 per cent. 

One sign of the improvement in living standards in 
the Belgian Congo, was the increased number of 
bicycles, which had risen from 102,000 in 1949 to 
540,000 in 1953. The number of saving-bank accounts 
had risen from 106,000 in December 1952, to 185,000 
in December 1953, while individual deposits had risen 
in one year from Fr.320 million to Fr.500 million. 

Concluding his long statement, Mr. Ryckmans re- 
called an assertion by the Venezuelan representative 
that economic, social and cultural progress led even- 
tually to political progress. The Belgium delegation 
made it a rule never to discuss in the Fourth Commit- 
tee political questions relating to the Congo. He would 
not be breaking that rule in saying that his Government 
believed that the first step towards political progress 
was to provide a sound basis for such progress by 


Copper ore in Northern Rhodesian mine being emptied from 
trolley into “grizzly” to remove oversized lumps of ore. 
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working for the economic, social and cultural advance- 
ment of the peoples. 

In replying to the Belgian representative’s statement 
a number of representatives appealed to Belgium to 
reconsider its decision not to participate in the work 
of the Committee on Information. Speaking for Iraq, 
Awni Khalidy thought it would have been far better 
if the Belgian statement had been given in the Com- 
mittee on Information during its appraisal of the data 
submitted on the dependent territories. While Mr. 
Khalidy could not agree with all the points made by 
the Belgian delegate he considered that the statement 
provided a revealing picture of current conditions in 
the Belgian Congo. 


Information Found Inadequate 


During the general debate the representatives of 
non-administering Members were concerned over the 
slow rate of progress in most of the dependent terri- 
tories. Others maintained that the data submitted by 
the administering power was inadequate and did not 
provide a full picture of current conditions in the Non- 
Self-Governing Territories. Thus, Dr. José Inglés, of 
the Philippines, found there was nothing to guide the 
Assembly in the formulation of such recommendations 
as would promote the progressive development of the 
peoples. 

The economic report, Dr. Inglés thought, did not go 
far enough. What was needed was an account of actual 
living conditions in the territories so that the Fourth 
Committee would be informed exactly how the policies 
followed by the administering powers were being trans- 
lated into practical results. The report was ominously 
silent on such conditions. 

Dr. Inglés questioned the efficacy of the present 
machinery set up under Article 73e of the Charter. 
Under the Trusteeship System international machinery 
had been set up for the implementation of the prin- 
ciples and objectives of that system. No such machin- 
ery was provided in connection with the administration 
of dependent peoples, except insofar as was implied in 
Article 73. For that reason it had been contended 
that the only obligation arising from that article was 
the submission of information on economic, social and 
educational advancement. Dr. Inglés entirely disagreed 
with this contention, because the basic consideration 
in the formulation of the article had been to prepare 
the peoples for self-government or independence. The 
time had come, he said, to decide why the General 
Assembly had had to establish a counterpart of the 
international machinery for the implementation of the 
principles and objectives of Article 73 by appointing 
various committees to consider information from the 
Non-Self-Governing Territories. The Committee on 
Information had been envisaged as at least the nucleus 
of some sort of international machinery to ensure that 
the obligations imposed by Article 73 were scrupulously 
observed. It was, therefore, disappointing to hear 
members asserting that they had not the competence 
to deal with the political aspects of the administration 
of the territories. 


The question of limiting the Assembly’s debates on 
dependent territories to the economic, social and edu- 
cational information now provided by the Administer- 
ing powers, was underlined by several other representa- 
tives. Both Poland and Czechoslovakia were emphatic in 
the belief that the Assembly should not by pass political 
conditions affecting Non-Self-Governing Territories. 
For the former, Josef Wieniewicz thought there was 
a danger that all the work of the United Nations con- 
cerning dependent territories was becoming “purely 
mechanical.” The discussions of the Committee on In- 
formation, as those of the Fourth Committee itself, were 
becoming superficial, although the question was, in fact, 
urgent. Mr. Wieniewicz regretted that in its report the 
Committee on Information did not always clearly dis- 
tinguish between indigenous people and European 
settlers, particularly in the statistics given for national 
incomes, The Polish representative considered that the 
dependent territories were completely reliant on the 
metropolitan countries, which viewed them as a source 
of raw material and cheap manpower. Industrialization 
in the territories was still in a primitive state. Mr. Wie- 
niewicz recalled that the United Kingdom had cited 
as proof of industrialization the establishment of two 
soap factories employing fifteen workers in Sierra Leone 
and a slipper industry set up in the Virgin Islands. In 
Morocco and Tunisia, France had made no provision 
for any sizeable appropriation for industrialization. 
British Guiana, a country rich in bauxite, had no alum- 
inum plant. In the African territories, which produced 
large quantities of palm nuts and groundnuts there was, 
he said, no local industry for the processing of those 
products into oil. In fact, the indigenous population 
derived no profit from its raw materials and was reduced 
to the role of supplying labor. Conditions did not exist 
which would permit the dependent territories to accu- 
mulate capital resources on which the indigenous peo- 
ple could found their economy and political indepen- 
dence. Instead, Mr. Wieniewicz maintained that the 
administering states concentrated on the financing of 
economic development plans, which facilitated the in- 
vestment of foreign capital, neglected the needs of the 
territories and were designed solely to insure that con- 
tinued exploitation of the colonies. 


Political Progress 


Endorsing many of these points, Oldrich Kaisr, of 
Czechoslvakia, contended that the Assembly’s duty was 
to examine political progress each year, in the same 
way as the economic, social and cultural advancement, 
in order to protect the interests of the dependent peoples 
and to determine whether the administering powers 
were carrying out their obligations. 

Speaking of the liberation movement, of the last few 
years, Mr. Kaisr recalled that at the Colombo Confer- 
ence the heads of five Asian states took a determined 
stand against colonial regimes. Similarly, at the Caracas 
Conference, twenty Latin American Republics had op- 
posed colonialism insofar as it was contrary to the 
right of peoples to self-determination. Mr. Kaisr cited 





the drive for emancipation in various dependent areas. 
The questions of Morocco, Tunisia, Cyprus, West New 
Guinea and Togoland, as well as the protests made by 
Indonesia, Argentina, Yemen and Guatemala against 
the United Kingdom and Netherlands domination over 
certain territories bore further witness to the crisis in 
the colonial system. The Assembly could not ignore 
such a “flood of claims.” 

Like other representatives, Mr. Kaisr pointed to 
Africa as one of the world’s richest areas. Africa, he 
said, produced and supplied the world market with 98 
per cent of the total diamond production, 80 per cent 
of the cobalt, 75 per cent of the sisal, 75 per cent of 
the palm oil, 70 per cent of the cocoa, 60 per cent of the 
gold, 35 per cent of the phosphates, 30 per cent of the 
chromium and mangenese, 20 per cent of the copper 
and 15 per cent of the coffee, to say nothing of many 
other products. Who was profiting from such vast 
wealth?The Czechoslovak representative argued that 
nine years after the signing of the Charter, the reports 
of the administering powers were still drafted in such a 
way as to obscure the real situation in the dependent 
territories. 


Educational Conditions 


A number of representatives commented on the wide- 
ly differing educational conditions in the dependent 
territories. While congratulating Denmark on _ its 
achievements as the administering power in Greenland, 
Luciano Joublanc-Rivas, of Mexico, noted that from 
the information available it was not possible to calculate 
the literacy rate in the various territories. Only one 
administering state had reported that in the territory 
under its administration 63 per cent of the population 
were illiterate. Taking as a base the fact that the num- 
ber of children of school age in any society was ap- 
proximately 20 per cent of the total population there 
were very few territories where as many as 10 per cent 
of the population was at school. The Mexican repre- 
sentative thought it noteworthy that, as a general rule, 
the territories with the smallest population showed the 
highest rate of literacy. For example, the Cook, Niue 
and Tokelau Islands, under New Zealand administra- 
tion, where approximately 25 per cent of the population 
were children attending school, were among those terri- 
tories where education had reached a high level. 

Although the situation was very uneven, Mr. Jou- 
blanc-Rivas noted that in some of the Non-Self-Govern- 
ing Territories appropriations for education were con- 
stantly being increased. Mexico fully realized the 
enormity of the task of providing even elementary 
education for the vast masses living in the dependent 
areas. 

The representatives of several Latin American states 
commented on the theme pursued by the Belgian repre- 
sentative that Chapter XI of the Charter was equally 
applicable to the indigenous populations within certain 
sovereign countries. These representatives emphatically 
declared that such an argument was not tenable. 

Replying to specific references to the struggle for 


liberation in the Americas, Enrique Rodriguez Fabregat, 
of Uruguay, said the Latin American people needed 
no interpreter to explain the circumstances of signifi- 
cance of that struggle. Its leaders, whether white, black 
or Indian, had all been inspired by the desire to abolish 
slavery, be it the actual slavery introduced by the Euro- 
peans as the basis of their economic domination, or 
economic and political slavery in the wider sense of the 
word. The Americas greatest contribution to world 
progress was its affirmation of the right of peoples to 
self-determination. 





Cyprus and Aden 


References to self-determination for the people 
of Cyprus and to the “disturbing situation” in 
areas east of Yemen were made during the Fourth 
Committee’s general debate on Non-Self-Govern- 
ing Territories. Tawfik Chamandi, of Yemen, 
charged that the United Kingdom was annexing 
certain areas around Aden by force, exploiting oil 
resources and turning the whole area into a mili- 
tary base. In reply, the representative of the United 
Kingdom admitted that there had been some dis- 
agreements, but that if goodwill was shown on 
both sides, the issues involved could be resolved 
by friendly methods. The United Kingdom wel- 
comed an invitation to the Governor of Aden to 
visit the Iman of Yemen. 

Constantin A. Triantaphyllakos, of Greece, cited 
anti-sedition laws recently enacted in Cyprus as 
a vain attempt to end the demand of the people 
of Cyprus for self-determination. The Greek 
representative contended that Cyprus should never 
have been included in the category of Non-Self- 
Governing Territories, as its inhabitants were 
ready for self-determination at the time of the 
San Francisco Conference. 











Various other points were stressed during the Com- 
mittee’s long debate, in which more than forty delega- 
tions participated. A majority of speakers agreed that 
autonomy for the world’s dependent peoples is the ulti- 
mate goal envisaged in Chapter XI of the Charter, and 
that therefore information on political developments 
should also be transmitted to the United Nations to- 
gether with information on economic, social and educa- 
tional conditions. 

A majority also agreed that comparisons of condi- 
tions in the dependent territories with those in indepen- 
dent countries should not be permitted and that the 
challenging task of bringing the dependent peoples to 
self-government and independence was now a matter 
of concern to the entire international community and 
not solely to the administering powers. 

With the completion of the debate the Fourth Com- 
mittee on November 4 turned to consideration of vari- 
ous draft resolutions concerning Non-Self-Governing 
Territories. 
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The water buffalo, in wide use throughout South-East Asia as a beast of burden, is often used for ploughing 
rice fields. In Philippines, it is also used to draw sledges, as with anti-malaria spraying team shown here. 


‘Water Buftaloes and Electricity’ 


By Shin Hory, Chairman, ECAFE Electric Power Sub-Committee 


The development of electric power is a most important factor in the economic development of 
Asia and the Far East. Last October some fifty electricity experts from sixteen Asian and 
non-Asian countries met at Tokyo to discuss various aspects of the development of electrical 
power, more particularly the use of electricity in the chemical and metallurgical industries. 

This they did at the fourth session of the Electric Power Sub-Commitiee of the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East. Salient points from the discussions are summed up below. 


_ particularly impressive facts about Asia’s ap- 

proach to its electric power problems were recently 
stressed in Tokyo, at a meeting of ECAFE’s Electric 
Power Sub-Committee. One was the insistence of all 
delegates on the need for the rural electrification of 
Asia’s predominantly agricultural countries. The other 
was the endeavor of Asian planners to combine the 
establishment of new power stations with the creation 
of new industries near-by. 

“There is nothing wrong with our water buffaloes,” 
said the Thai delegate. “But what we now need is the 
water buffalo—and electricity.” This puts the issue in 
a nutshell. Most of the Asian people live in agricultural 
communities and to us, as electricity experts, it appears 
that the first thing these communities require to lift 
them out of their age-old quagmire is electricity. “A 
single radio set in a village will do more than moun- 
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tains of publicity to break the villagers’ isolation,” said 
the delegate from Pakistan. 

However, electrification of backward rural areas is, 
in most cases, an uneconomical proposition. To convey 
electricity over long transmission lines from larger 
towns into remote villages is expensive and, as a rule, 
doesn’t pay—because the rural market is too small. 
Establishment of power stations away from the larger 
cities cuts down excessive transmission costs to some 
extent, though it doesn’t eliminate them altogether. But 
the problem of marketing the newly-created electric 
power remains. 

EcaFeE’s conference in Tokyo did an excellent serv- 
ice, I believe, in bringing out these problems very 
clearly and—what is more—in putting forward certain 
proposals on which all the experts were agreed. 
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India’s industrialization plan includes construction of 60,000-kilowatt power plant at Maithon. Here equipment for use 
in building Maithon storage dam is being prepared. International Bank helped to finance construction of project. 


The most important recommendation made by the 
fifty electricity experts who attended the fourth session 
of ECAFE’s electric power sub-committee was that mar- 
keting possibilities should be carefully arranged in the 
planning of new power stations. 

In practice, this means that Asian countries suffering 
from electricity shortage, as most of them do, should 
not be trapped in the pitfall of developing huge power 
projects without making sure that the newly-generated 
power will also be utilized within a feasible future. To 
make sure that such mistakes don’t happen, promo- 
tional activities are required to get industries estab- 
lished near the power stations. 

Among smaller consumers educational campaigns 
will often be necessary, bringing home to the villagers 
the vast possibilities of electricity, the large range of 
electrical appliances, and the saving that can be 
achieved by introducing up-to-date methods, both in 
production and in home amenities. 

Some headway has already been made with the build- 
ing of power stations and industries in a kind of one- 
unit projects. For instance, as was observed at the con- 
ference, the Philippines had achieved excellent results 
with its new hydro-electric power development scheme 
at the Maria Cristina Falls, where a big new power 
station was made economically feasible by the establish- 
ment of a fertilizer factory near-by. Similarly, India 
reported examples of sound planning. At Sindri, in the 
State of Bihar, a power station was built in conjunction 
with a new fertilizer factory; and on the Mahanadi 


River in the State of Orissa, a large hydro-electric 
power station is now being erected in an underdevel- 
oped area which normally could not possibly have pro- 
vided a sufficient market. Promotional efforts, however, 
have attracted new industries to localities near the 
power station, and sufficient demand has thus been 
assured. 


Demonstration Projects 

Among the measures to popularize electricity among 
villages are rural demonstration projects. Thailand an- 
nounced at the ECAFE conference that it was about to 
embark on such a project and was hoping to obtain 
financial assistance from the United Nations Technical 
Assistance Administration. Similar projects appear to 
be under consideration in other countries. 

EcaFeE’s conference has shown that the representa- 
tives from the less developed countries of Asia are 
keenly alive to the problems of electric power develop- 
ment. The conference proved extremely useful in that 
it made it possible for delegates of these countries to 
meet with experts from the more developed countries, 
who showed great readiness to cooperate. 

Offers of assistance were made by France, Britain, 
the United States, the Soviet Union, and, I am glad to 
say, also by my own country, Japan. This assistance, as 
offered, might suitably include the supply of technical 
information, samples of electrical and other equipment, 
facilities for Asian engineers to visit power projects in 
other countries, technical assistance, planning, design- 
ing, and construction of power projects. 
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Infant mortality is high in Brunei. Hence stress on infant care in health programs aided 
by World Health Organization. Here visiting midwife-instructress (left) explains infant 
care methods to mothers of young babies, one of whom is only six days old. Looped sarong 
suspended from ceiling is used as cradle. As Malay women of Brunei lead secluded 

lives, home demonstrations have been found more acceptable than other teaching methods. 








Nurse paying home visit 
in a Brunei river village. 
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wo years ago Kichi Tudin might have been con- 

sidered a typical young girl of Brunei, in northern- 
most Borneo. She lived a secluded life, retired discreetly 
when menfolk visited her home, and was generally un- 
der the surveillance of her parents. Apart from the hand- 
ful of Malay girls who became hospital attendants, 
amahs or government clerks, few ever dreamt of leaving 
the safe familiarity of their river villages or kampongs. 
But Kichi Tudin had courage, a taste for the unknown, 
and a knack for seizing opportunity. Today she wears 
the white coat of medicine as well as the colorful native 
sarong. She has exchanged retirement for new knowl- 
edge, new experience and the satisfaction of performing 
a vital service for her people. She is one of the pioneers 
of social change in Brunei. 

Brunei, little known today, was in the sixteenth cen- 
tury a powerful state. The Sultan wielded power over 
all Borneo. His empire extended to the Philippines, 
where he had even seized Manila. When in 1512 
Magellan visited Borneo, a spokesman for the explorer 
was not admitted to the august presence of the Sultan; 
he had to address him through a hole in the wall! The 


In hospital kitchen, nurse-trainee Kichi 
prepares milk for children’s ward. Child care 
is important part of her training course. 





Nurse-trainees in the operating theatre. 


lustre of Brunei’s Golden Age has dimmed with the 
passing centuries, and today it is simply a small Sul- 
tanate in North Borneo, striving hard to catch up with 
the technical progress of the twentieth century. 


In 1951 Brunei built its first hospital. It had 120 
beds and was ready to admit as many patients, but there 
was a chronic shortage of medical personnel. There 
were only four nurses and some untrained dressers and 
assistants available. Some few trained nurses were im- 
ported from the Philippines but most of the hospital 
staff had to be recruited locally. The understaffed out- 
patient clinics and health centres which catered to the 
health needs of Brunei’s population of 56,000 could 
give no help. 

In this crisis a nurse from the World Health Organi- 
zation proposed a solution and a plan which are making 
social history in Brunei. Miss Hulda Wenger, of 
Switzerland, was at the time working on problems of 
public health for the Brunei Government. She consulted 
with the State Medical Officer and Nursing Sister then 
put forward the suggestion that a pioneer program—the 
first of its kind in Brunei—should be launched to train 
assistant nurses. There was a large residence available 
which could be remodelled to provide a hostel for the 
students and the World Health Organization agreed to 
send in Miss Wenger as Nurse Instructor in full charge 
of the training program. 


A Problem of Persuasion 


Then began the delicate business of recruiting suitable 
girls and persuading parents to allow their daughters to 
venture out from the shelter of the family circle. Kichi 
Tudin was one of the first recruits. She was eager to 
try the new life. Nevertheless it needed personal visits 
from Miss Wenger and from the government nursing 
sister, plus Kichi’s own knowledge of how to get around 
father, to persuade her parents to consent. 
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Finally, with the cooperation of the leaders of the 
entire community—government officials, school teach- 
ers, clergy—the first batch of trainees was recruited and 
installed in the specially remodelled private residence 
that was to be their new hostel. Anxious parents were 
reassured by the presence of an experienced house- 
mother engaged by the government and by a set of 
house rules so strict that a girl in many other lands 
might have found them unbearable. Kichi, used to strict 
chaperonage at home, found the rules reasonable. 


Making a Twin Adjustment 


Kichi and her 29 companion recruits settled com- 
fortably into their new life. They had a badminton 
court, a gramophone, and a sewing machine. There were 
occasional visits to the cinema, and frequent picnics and 
swimming parties. Saturday afternoons were always 
open house for their friends. The girls made a quick and 
happy adjustment to their new surroundings—on duty 
the white uniform, off duty the sarong. 

There were, however, some critical moments in the 
first training course when after six months, the time 
came for Kichi and the others to begin work in the male 
wards of the hospital. Many of the girls had been 
accustomed to retiring at the sight of a male guest in 
their homes. At first only a few felt confident enough 
to face this new experience. But Miss Wenger, as always 
whenever the assignment was new, was there to reassure 
and guide her students. In building new roads to social 
progress a twin adjustment must be made. There has 
to be a change in the attitudes and customs of the people 
receiving the technical aid, while at the same time, the 
expert giving the advice must have an appreciation of 
the institutional background and cultural practices of 
the people with whom he or she is working. Miss 
Wenger was very sensitive to this need. 


Everything went smoothly. The girls took the new 
work in their stride and soon without any comment, all 
the students were taking their turn of duty in the male 
wards as a matter of routine. By means of study, 
demonstration and practice in the hospital the students 
learned their many other duties without incident. 


Kichi and her companions take great pride in their 
simple white uniforms. While on duty these 16-to-19 
year-olds cheerfully renounce the gay handwoven 
sarongs, the gold brooches and bright muslin jackets 
that they might otherwise be wearing. The compensation 
comes at public ceremonies where they appear in white 
as a part of the regular staff of the Medical Department. 
Their uniforms were prominent, for instance, in the front 
row of the group lined up to greet the Duchess of Kent 
when she visited Brunei, and again when the Sultan 
returned from a trip to England. They are well known. 
They have been christened “Miss Wenger’s Starlings.” 

Miss Wenger’s Starlings have become an integral 
part of the nursing service in Brunei. They are an excel- 
lent link between their countrywomen and Brunei lead- 
ers anxious to introduce modern medical practices 
—in mother and child care, for instance. 





Malay women customarily have their children at 
home; it is very unusual for them to seek a hospital 
confinement. Maternal and child health work generally 
takes the form of home visits. 


Voyage with the Stork 

When visiting in the Kampong Ayer, the river village 
in the capital of Brunei, WHO maternal and child care 
staff travelled in an outboard motor boat appropriately 
christened “The Stork.” Today they use a variety of 
launches and canoes. The houses of the Kampong Ayer 
are built right out in the bay and are not connected in 
any way with the shore. Even at high tide, they stand 
above the water. The homes are built on a flimsy plat- 
form supported on piles. Often the platforms are inter- 
connected by a precarious plank or by two bamboo 
poles laced together. Visits must be planned according 
to the tide, for at low water the houses are inaccessible. 

The need for maternity counseling and child care is 
urgent. Infant mortality is high as shown by the case 
of one woman who had ten children, the first nine of 
which died in infancy. With the aid of a WHO nursing 
expert the tenth child survived, to the pathetic joy of 
the parents. Usually mothers are delivered on the floor 
of their homes amid a crowd of relatives. Lives are still 
lost because relatives refuse to permit women in labor 
to go to the hospital until it is too late, or because of 
refusal to accept the most elementary principles of 
modern infant feeding. Health officials have met cases of 
mothers who tried to wean babies onto a diet of rice 
pulp within the first two weeks of life. At the other 
extreme a mother may attempt to nurse two babies of 
widely differing ages. 

Brunei health authorities are gaining the confidence 
once placed only in the primitive ministrations of the 
native midwife. Child-care classes in the Kampong Ayer 
are popular. Today the visiting Brunei midwife is a fully- 


trained government worker who gives practical demon- 
strations in the bathing and care of the newly-born and 
in the treatment of older infants. These visits enable 
modern science to reach the already-married woman in 
the traditional seclusion of her Malayan home. An ante- 
natal clinic attached to the hospitals has a fluctuating 
attendance — rising and falling according to the 
Mohammedan fasts and feasts — though the overall 
attendance is good. 

Today the cloistered daughters of Brunei are begin- 
ning to envy “Miss Wenger’s Starlings.” Girls from the 
royal family and daughters of leading officials are en- 
rolling for training. A Sea Dayak girl—the Sea Dayaks 
are the traditional warriors of Borneo—travelled three 
days down the river from her Kampong to join and two 
of her sisters now want to follow her example. So rapid- 
ly did the reputation of the “Starlings” spread among 
friends, relatives, schoolmates and others that a few 
weeks after the matriculation of the first pupils, a sec- 
ond group was recruited from distant districts, from 
islands well off the coast, and even from other states. 

Kichi and her fellow students have worked hard. 
They have learnd a great deal in spite of the handicaps 
of their secluded upbringing. Kichi’s group of 30 is now 
graduated and providing a variety of services through- 
out the hospital, of which they are now an essential part. 

The people of Brunei are impressed by their achieve- 
ment. The girls have shown their community that 
women, even young women, can do useful work without 
loss of femininity. The foundations of nursing training 
are solidly laid. The social status of women as students 
is established once and for all. A pioneer chapter has 
been added to the modern history of Brunei. New ways 
have been successfully grafted onto the old and the 
ancient traditions and customs of Brunei adapted to 
meet the twentieth century. 


Nurse-trainees at the 120-bed hospital in Brunei are taught to minister to needs of old and young patients. 








CYPRUS: NEW ISSUE, OLD LAND 





Nicosia behind a minaret of Santa Sophia. 


A STRAIGHT line drawn across the map from Tabriz 

to Tobruk crosses the Eastern Mediterranean and 
passes through the island of Cyprus. At a critical stage 
of World War II this line represented the Allies’ Middle- 
Eastern front against the Axis. Cyprus was a vital link 
in the line. Hitler’s eyes were on Cyprus and the oil- 
fields beyond. After Crete—Cyprus. . . . This was the 
tide of war in 1941, as the hot Khamsin blew across 
the narrow waters separating Cyprus, island of Aphro- 
dite, from the desert battle front. 

The island girded itself for invasion. Cypriotes shoul- 
dered arms and formed a sizeable home guard to sup- 
plement the slender British garrison. 

But invasion threats were nothing new to this his- 
toric island, whose fortunes have been cast in wars and 
conquests for over 2,000 years. For Cyprus has known 
a variety of rulers since it was first occupied by the 
Egyptians, sometime in the fourteenth century B.C. The 
island has had little continuous history of its own. In 
fact, the Cyprus story is one of light and shadows, of 
shifting empires and stormy conquests. 

Through the centuries the island, guarding the ap- 
proaches to the East, has been coveted by many con- 
querors. It has changed hands with monotonous regu- 
larity. In turn, it has been ruled by Assyrians, Phoeni- 
cians, Persians, Ptolemies, Greeks, Romans, Byzantines, 
Lusignan princes and Venetian merchants until 1571, 
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A forthcoming issue before the 

General Assembly is the following question, 
proposed by the delegation of Greece: 
“Application, under the auspices of the 
United Nations, of the principle of equal 
rights and self-determination of peoples 
in the case of the population 

of the island of Cyprus.” 

Almost unique in history, the Cyprus 
question involves many far reaching ethnic 
and strategic considerations. 

Situated in the northeastern neck 

of the Mediterranean, it is the third largest 
island in this sea, smaller than Sardinia or 
Sicily but larger than Crete or Corsica. 

Its greatest breadth, from Cape Kormakiti 
on the northern side to Cape Gata 

on the southern shore, is about 60 miles, 
while from east to west it measures 

just over 140 miles. 

The following article deals briefly 

with the history of Cyprus and its 

people today. It is followed by 

the positions on the issue taken 

by Greece and the United Kingdom. 


when the Turks seized it for the Ottoman Empire. 

Cyprus also has a hallowed place in ancient history. 
The early Christian missionaries, St. Paul, Peter and 
Barnabas crossed the island’s shores and bearded priests 
who today welcome visitors at a dozen picturesque 
monasteries proudly claim that Cypriotes were the first 
people outside the Holy Land to receive Christianity. 

Several references to Cyprus appear in the Holy 
Bible. Thus, in Chapter 13 of the Acts of the Apostles 
we read: “So, they being sent forth by the Holy Ghost 
unto Seleucia and from thence they sailed to Cyprus. 
. .. And when they were at Salamis they preached the 
word of God in the synagogue of the Jews and they 
also had John as their minister.” 


“The Emporium of the East”’ 


In those days Salamis, now a cluster of ruins amongst 
the sand dunes near Famagusta, was a great commercial 
centre and port of the Levant. The Romans called it 
“the Emporium of the East.” The remains of three 
Roman forums are still visible at a coastal point off 
which the Athenian fleet once fought a great naval 
battle with the Phoenicians. Today, not far away from 
these Roman relics, stands a great air base where mighty 
aircraft take off in one of the longest runways in 
the world. 

Cyprus history took another dramatic turn in 1191 





when the Crusader fleet of Richard the Lion Hearted, 
bound for the Holy Land, was diverted by a great 
storm and shipwrecked at Amathos, on its southern 
shores. Richard met with a hostile reception from 
Andreas Isaac, then King of Cyprus, and a great battle 
was fought at Cape Andreas. The Crusaders defeated 
Isaac and seized the island. King Richard celebrated 
the conquest by marrying Princess Berengaria of 
Navarre, whom he promptly crowned Queen of England. 
But Richard’s sojourn in Cyprus was brief. Realizing his 
urgent need for funds to finance the Holy Crusade, 
Richard sold Cyprus for £100,000 to the Order of the 
Knights Templars, who very soon resold it to a Cru- 
sader dynasty, the Lusignan princes of Jerusalem. 

The Lusignan reign, from 1192 to about 1490, was 
the “golden age” of mediaeval Cyprus. The island be- 
came a wealthy feudal kingdom. Its merchants traded 
with many distant ports in the Mediterranean and com- 
merce flowed freely. The stately cathedrals and fairy- 
tale castles dotted around Cyprus today are a colorful 
legacy of this prosperous epoch. 

With the dawn of the fifteenth century, however, 
Lusignan power in the Levant was decaying and, fol- 
lowing a riot at Famagusta—then capital of the island 
—the Venetians launched their harsh reign in Cyprus. 
Everywhere, the Venetians left their stamp by creating 
fortifications, many of which are still standing. They 
imposed crippling taxes on the farmers and local mer- 
chants while pumping money into the island for main- 
taining an ever-growing garrison. 


An Ambassader to Venice 


The late Sir George Hill, in his monumental work 
“A History of Cyprus” tells how visitors to the island 
commented on the Cypriotes’ discontent at being sub- 
ordinated to the Venetians. Sir George states: “A 
Genoese visitor remarked that the majority of Cypriote 
nobles residing in Nicosia were discontented at being 
subordinated to Venetians. While he was there the 
Cypriotes sent an Ambassador to Venice petitioning to 
be allowed to command the four galleys which guarded 
the island, but as they complained to him, the request 
was refused. Although he could not understand their 
language he gathered that they were very friendly to the 
French. The Signory however, for reasons which we 
may understand, hesitated to give Cypriotes too much 
control over the armed forces. When, in 1490, the 
Cypriotes asked that they might have as great a share 
as possible in offices, such as those of civitains and 
captains, they expressly said that they did not ask for 
such offices when they involved command of fortresses. 
And Ascanio Savorgnan relates that a Cypriote captain 
of horse having recently died, the Proveditor prudently 
appointed in his place a man who was not a Cypriote.” 

Ottoman rule followed the Venetian regime in Cyprus 
in 1571, when Sultan Selim II captured the island after 
a desperate six-month siege of Famagusta. The Venetian 
knights surrendered the port only after burning all their 
stores, an early precursor of the “scorched earth” policy 
of latter day wars. 


The Turkish siege of Famagusta was, in fact, one of 
the historic campaigns of the Middle Ages and experts 
of siege warfare have often referred to it as a model of 
all time. Certainly, if present-day remains are any evi- 
dence, the Venetian bastions were most formidable. 
Some of the walls were over twenty feet thick, inter- 
spaced at regular intervals with tall towers. Many of the 
battlements are still standing in Famagusta and bear 
a remarkable testimony to the efficiency of those 
mediaeval defenders. Most famous is, of course, Othello’s 
Tower, a forbidding pile, which is reputed to be the 
scene of Act II of Shakespeare’s celebrated tragedy. 

The entire old city of Famagusta is now almost solely 
inhabited by Cypriote Turks. It is a mediaeval relic, 
the dream of any Hollywood producer of film spectacles. 
In the words of the English author, H. V. Morton, in 
his Steps of St. Paul, “Famagusta is one of the most 
remarkable ruins in the world and could be made one 
of the wonders of the world by a millionaire in search 
of immortality.” 


The Authority of the Church 


Travellers turn back the clock hundreds of years the 
moment the mail ship from Port Said docks at Fam- 
agusta. For vessels tie up at a quay alongside the grey 
Venetian ramparts. A mile or two beyond, flanked by 
pleasant citrus groves, lies the modern town of Varosha 
which, with its golden beaches and up-to-date hotels, 
is a popular resort. 

After the depredations of the Venetian knights the 
first century of Turkish rule was comparatively lenient 
but following successive Turkish defeats in the Mediter- 
ranean the island was systematically milked and for a 
hundred years was in turbulent revolt, fanned by both 
Christian Orthodox and Turkish colonists alike. It is 
noteworthy that through this and earlier periods of stress 
the autocephalous church of Cyprus, with its many 
bishops and rich monasteries, attained a high reputation 
in the ecclesiastical history of the Greek Orthodox 
Church. 

Subdued and exploited in other ways the islanders 
throughout the centuries stubbornly defended their 
religious institutions from many assaults. Sir George 
Hill emphasizes the bitter struggle between the Latin 
and Greek Church in Cyprus, which lasted for over 
three hundred years. “The Turkish conquest,” he com- 
ments, “indeed simplified the situation, so far as rivalry 
between the two Churches was concerned, by removing 
one of the two parties.” 

The Orthodox Church, indeed, managed to survive 
centuries of oppression and retained its distinctive char- 
acter and dominant role in the island’s life. Ecclesiasti- 
cal authority in Cyprus has generally had almost as 
powerful an influence as the ruling government and in 
modern times has championed Enosis, the island’s move- 
ment for union with Greece. 

Britain’s entry on the Cyprus scene came almost 
exactly three centuries after the Venetians were driven 
from the island. It has been said that a feat of legerde- 
main by Lord Beaconsfield presented Cyprus to the 
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British Crown. His name has often been closely linked 
with this development, as with the opening of the Suez 
Canal. Actually, the facts of Cyprus’ emergence into 
British sovereignty are as follows: In 1878 the United 
Kingdom and Turkey signed a convention at Con- 
stantinople whereby Britain engaged to join the Sultan 
in defending his Asian possessions against Russian im- 
perialism. For this purpose the Sultan assigned Cyprus 
to be occupied and administered by Britain. 

During the same year a supplementary agreement 
gave Her Brittanic Majesty full administrative and 
legislative powers in Cyprus for the term of the oc- 
cupation. 

The Cyprus of Today 

On the outbreak of the First World War in 1914 
Cyprus came directly under the British Crown. The 
Republic of Turkey subsequently recognized this attach- 
ment in Article 20 of the Peace Treaty signed at 
Lausanne in 1923, to which Greece was also a signa- 
tory. In1925 Britain bestowed on Cyprus the status of a 
Crown Colony. 

Let us take a closer look at the Cyprus of today 
which has suddenly leaped onto the front pages of the 
world press. The casual visitor will find it an island of 
many contrasts and contradictions. It is the home of 
Aphrodite, the Goddess of Love and Beauty, and of that 
important non-ferrous metal—copper. Greek legend 
tells us that Aphrodite came out of the foam near 
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Paphos on the west coast of the island. To this day a 
small statue marks the spot on the rocky beach where 
she emerged: and to this day the name “Love’s Island” 
clings to Cyprus—thanks to Aphrodite. Some of the 
island’s best wines have also been named after this 
mythical lady. 

Copper, as well as asbestos, chrome, umbra and 
gypsum are mined in the Troodos mountains, the tower- 
ing range which dominates the south-western half of 
the island. Archeological experts maintain that copper 
was first mined in Cyprus during the Bronze Age. In- 
deed, there is evidence that both refined and unrefined 
copper was shipped to Egypt in the time of Thutmose 
III. Homer actually tells of ships sailing to “alien ship- 
ping folks at Temesis” to fetch their cargoes of copper. 
Temesis has been identified as Tamassos, a village on 
the southern side of the island. Modern mining opera- 
tions did not commence until the early Twenties. At 
the present time the island’s mines, one of the largest 
of which is operated by a Californian company, are 
flourishing and in 1951 the exports of minerals totalled 
nearly £8 million, or 52 per cent of the total exports. 


Agricultural Exports 
Cyprus also exports considerable quantities of wheat, 
barley, potatoes, cotton, carobs (cattle food), olives 
and citrus fruits, as well as timber and buttons. The 
island has important wine and tobacco industries. 
The fame of Cyprus as a wine-producing country 





spread during the last war when supplies from France 
and other European countries were cut off. In 1953 
wine production reached an almost record high of 
3,322,908 gallons. In the same year the island’s imports 
totalled more than £21 million, with exports amount- 
ing to just over £15 million. These figures do not in- 
clude the extensive traffic now involved in supplying the 
military installations on the island which, Cypriotes do 
not deny, have brought increased economic prosper- 
ity. About 36 per cent of the island’s trade is with the 
United Kingdom and the British Commonwealth, with 
24 per cent going to Germany. (1953 figures.) 

Like Arnold Bennett’s beloved home county, Cyprus 
is a land of five towns—Nicosia, Limassol, Famagusta, 
Larnaca and Paphos, the last four being ports. With a 
population of about 40,000, Nicosia is by far the largest 
town and the seat of the government. As in Lusignan 
times, it is a busy commercial centre. Trucks, camels 
and mules carrying the island’s produce move leisurely 
through the three gates which once guarded the walled 
city. Outside the crumbling ramparts are clean, tree- 
lined avenues encircling the residential suburbs, a fine 
hospital, modern schools, clubs and cinemas where 
English language films are shown with Greek, Turkish 
and French sub-titles. Government House, on a small 
edifice, and the government offices, are also outside 
the busy city. There is also one of the best museums in 
the Middle East, displaying Cypriote pottery of the 
Bronze Age, ornaments of the Neolithic period and 
shields left behind by Richard Coeur de Lion. 

But even greater fascination for the tourist lies inside 
the walled city which the islanders still call by its ancient 
name of Leukosia (pronounced Lefkosia), where along 
narrow, crowded streets are well stocked bazaars dis- 
playing the finest goods from London, Paris, or Milan. 
There are also attractive indigenous wares for sale, such 
as the delicate lacework, handmade in Lefkara, a 
mountain village whose salesmen are not unknown on 
New York’s Fifth Avenue or London’s Regent Street. 

In the drowsy coffee shops, sprawled across two or 
three chairs, the local politicians read their newspapers 
and consume endless cups of the thick Turkish coffee 
—an essential part of the day’s routine. 


Plenty for Them to Read 

After Parisians, Cypriotes are probably the world’s 
most avid newspaper readers. There are no fewer than 
fifty newspapers—many of them dailies—and periodi- 
cals published in Greek, Turkish and English. Some of 
the papers carry little hard news but are lavish with 
erudite leading articles, most of which concern the 
destiny of Cyprus. Athenian dailies also reach the 
island very quickly, thanks to the air services converging 
on Nicosia, while almost every coffee shop tunes in to 
Athens Radio nightly. 

Later in the day in the gay tavernas, sometimes deco- 
rated with pictures of King Paul of Greece and Queen 
Elizabeth of England, you may eat the rich honey cake 
called bakalava or drink the best Retzina wine in the 
Levant, while listening to men with names like Socrates 
or Athos expound on the issues of the day. 


Around Metaxas Square, a much smaller but livelier 
replica of Athens’ Constitution Square, gharries with 
horses almost as antique as the Venetian ruins wait pa- 
tiently for custom. But, after the day’s work is done, 
people linger in the pavement cafes to watch the nightly 
parade of young people in their finery. A few of the 
pretty Cypriote girls may be escorted by British service- 
men with the inevitable chaperone trailing behind. As 
the brief Mediterranean twilight fades, the visitor may 
drop into one of the gaudy cabarets and watch a troupe 
of Hungarian dancing girls performing to the music of 
a tango band which probably played last week’s en- 
gagement in Sofia or Istanbul. 


Dancing Dervishes, Cool Mountains 

Brooding over the centre of the old city is the grace- 
ful mosque of Saint Sophia, once a catholic cathedral 
where Cyprus kings were crowned in mediaeval times. 
When the Turks occupied Nicosia they destroyed the 
Statues in the great church but changed little else except 
to add two high minarets. Aysofya, as it is now known 
locally, is still used as a Moslem place of worship and is 
the most striking of many mosques in the island. 

Nearby, is a seventeenth century tekké or temple, 
where the dancing dervishes of an ancient Turkish order 
perform their wild evolutions on ceremonial occasions. 
The chief dervish, who once held a position of rank in 
the palace of the Sultan at Constantinople, is still per- 
mitted the title of sheik but his appointment must be 
approved by the governor of the island. 

Away from the hot central plain of Nicosia, a hun- 
dred miles of well-paved roads wind up into the Troodos 
mountains, where Swiss-like chalets dot the pine-clad 
peaks, which rise to more than six thousand feet. In 
the deep valleys lie snug monasteries, like eleventh- 
century Kykko, at which free food and lodging is pro- 
vided by the friendly monks. The more conventional 
tourist will find modern inns in villages such as Platres 
and Prodromos, Kakopetria and Kalopanayiotis. Cyprus 
is indeed blessed by cool mountain retreats which, 
coupled with its splendid air service to all parts of the 
world, have created a promising tourist industry for the 
island. 

Cypriotes love their traditional customs, not the 
least picturesque of which is a village wedding. Festivi- 
ties begin at least one week before the actual ceremony. 
Tke womenfolk of the bride’s village are busy all this 
time preparing a monumental feast for the occasion. 
The really big moment arrives when the priest has 
blessed the bedding prepared for the couple. After this, 
married women dance around the bedding which is then 
filled with silver coins for good luck. A small child is 
also bounced on the mattress for good measure. After 
a church service of at least two hours, the priest pro- 
nounces the words “to love and obey” and at that 
moment the bridegroom stamps on the biide’s toes two 
or three times to make the tie quite emphatic. At the 
ensuing banquet the bridal couple is presented with a 
pair of roasted doves as a symbol of a happy marriage. 
Throughout the festival violinists, like the strolling 
minstrels of old, serenade the bridal pair. 
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Sir Andrew Wright, a former Governor of Cyprus, 
is seen with a village mukhtar at a local ceremony. 
Many villagers favor the black baggy trousers 

as worn by the mukhtar. 


Any sketch of Cyprus is incomplete without mention 
of the island’s traditional hospitality. Shopkeepers greet 
the newcomer with a chair, coffee and glyko, the 
sweetcake peculiar to Cyprus. This is the proper setting 
for good bargaining. . . . But the real Cyprus hospitality 
is found in the rural areas where villagers will take visi- 
tors into their homes, prepare the famous shishkabab 
and drink toasts till the chickens start to crow. 


Wartime Hospitality 


There is the true story of two Royal Air Force of- 
ficers whose unpleasant duty it was to inform a Cyprus 
innkeeper of his son’s death while fighting with the 
RAF in Crete. A few weeks later the innkeeper sent a 
case of brandy to the nearby airbase, a gift which was 
continued at regular intervals. The base commander 
was also told that the inn was “open house” to all 
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British servicemen whenever they were on weekend 
leave. 

Stories of Cyprus hospitality are indeed legion. When 
Prime Minister Churchill passed through the island on 
his way back fram Turkey in 1941 he asked about a 
certain mukhtar (village headman) whom he had met 
when touring Cyprus many years before as Secretary 
of State for the Colonies. He remembered the mukhtar 
as serving the juiciest roast chicken he had ever eaten. 


Many of the islanders played a gallant part on various 
Allied fronts during the last war. It is not generally 
known that Cyprus sent the first British colonial unit 
into the field, in France early in 1940. This unit of 
muleteers was on one of the hottest spots of the evacua- 
tion beaches at Dunkirk but a few months later the 
men were in service again at Keren. Altogether, Cyprus 
sent about 20,000 of her peaceloving sons to various 
Mediterranean fighting fronts. Over two thousand were 
captured, killed or wounded in Greece and Crete. Many 
spent weary years in German prison camps. Others 
fought in Syria, East Africa and the Western Desert. All 
were volunteers. 





Much Quoted Article 


Article 2, paragraph 7, of the United Nations 
Charter has often been quoted by Member states 
during Assembly debates on issues involving do- 
mestic jurisdiction. The text of this particular 
paragraph states: 

“Nothing contained in the present Charter shall 
authorize the United Nations to intervene in mat- 
ters which are essentially within the domestic 
jurisdiction of any state or shall require the Mem- 
bers to submit such matters to settlement under 
the present Charter; but this principle shall not 
prejudice the application of enforcement measures 
under Chapter VII.” 











Today, taxi-drivers in Nicosia, miners in the hills and 
farmers on the plains will tell you proudly they fought 
for both England and Greece. Then, just as proudly, 
they may add: “But we are Greeks and we should be 
united with our motherland.” 


About four-fifths of the population speak Greek, 
think Greek and are Greek by church. There are also 
some hundred thousand Turkish inhabitants in Cyprus 
as well as several other races. 


The Cyprus political scene, the many complexities 
created by the Enosis movement, Greece’s claim for 
self-determination for Cypriotes—these questions will 
shortly be thrashed out in the conference chambers of 
the General Assembly. The positions of Britain and 
Greece were, however, first heard in brief by the As- 
sembly’s Steering Committee, when in September that 
body recommended the inclusion of the Cyprus item 
on the current agenda. A summary of the British and 
Greek views appears on the following pages. 





The Case of Greece 


r presenting Greece’s position to the General As- 

sembly’s Steering Committee Alexis Kyrou con- 
tended that his Government’s request for the inclusion 
of the Cyprus question on the Assembly agenda was 
“completely founded on the law of the United Nations.” 
Mr. Kyrou maintained that the question pertained to 
the future political status of a mature population upon 
which a foreign rule had been imposed as a result of 
particular circumstances. The Cyprus position was un- 
satisfactory from both the ethical and legal standpoints. 
As a consequence, a situation had developed between 
the United Kingdom and Greece which it was incum- 
bent upon the United Nations to adjust, and dangers 
had arisen which it behoved the United Nations to 
prevent. 


The Greek Government had for years endeavored to 
bring about a solution by bilateral friendly talks with 
the British Government but unfortunately to no avail. 
Greece had done everything possible to prevent the 
quarrel between friendly states coming before the 
United Nations and was firmly resolved to see the dis- 
cussion in the General Assembly proceed in an atmos- 
phere as conducive as possible to a friendly settlement. 

Throughout his summation Mr. Kyrou insisted that 
Greece was not asking for Cyprus but only for the 
right of self-determination for the people of that island. 
Greece, he said, merely asked for the application of the 


Nicosians buy water sold from earthen jugs carted to town. 


principle of equal rights and self-determination in the 
case of the population of Cyprus. That principle was 
stated in Article 1 (2) of the Charter; it had been 
adopted at Dumbarton Oaks by the four sponsoring 
Governments, namely, China, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, the United Kingdom and the United 
States, and had been unanimously approved by the 
members of Commitee One at San Francisco on June 
2, 1945. 


Turning to the question of the General Assembly’s 
competence, Mr. Kyrou said that Greece’s request was 
based on Articles 10 and 14 of the Charter. Under 
Article 10, which stated that the General Assembly 
might discuss any questions within the scope of the 
Charter or relating to the powers and functions of any 
organs provided for in the Charter, the Assembly could 
also consider any question relating to the purposes and 
principles stated in Chapter I. It was clear that the 
application, under the auspices of the United Nations, 
of the principle of equal rights and self-determination 
of peoples in the case of the population of Cyprus came 
under Article 10 of the Charter. This was not only 
because the question fell essentially within the scope of 
the Charter but also because it related to the functions 
and powers of the General Assembly, which was thus 
entitled not only to discuss it but also to recommend 
specific courses of action. 





Lastly, said Mr. Kyrou, Article 14 of the Charter 
authorized the General Assembly to recommend meas- 
ures for the peaceful adjustment of any situation, in- 
cluding situations resulting from a violation of the pro- 
visions of the Charter, setting forth the purposes and 
principles of the United Nations. The United Kingdom 
Government was unwilling to implement in the case of 
Cyprus one of the fundamental principles of the United 
Nations, that on equal rights and self-determination of 
peoples. It also refused to join with the Greek Govern- 
ment in seeking a solution which would safeguard the 
interests of the parties involved and had thus created 
an unhappy situation in relations between Greece and 
the United Kingdom. 

The Greek representative categorically declared that 
his Government would abide by the decision taken by 
the General Assembly on the question of the inclusion 
of the item in the agenda. He asked the United King- 
dom representative whether he was able, on behalf of 
his Government, to make a similar commitment. 

Replying to arguments concerning the domestic juris- 
diction of Member states, Mr. Kyrou submitted that the 
question of Cyprus had now become an international 
issue clearly distinct from those to which the provisions 


of Article 2, paragraph 7, of the Charter could apply. 

The offers made to the Greek Government in 1913 
and 1915 to cede Cyprus to Greece in exchange for the 
grant of rights in the Bay of Cephalonia, or in exchange 
for Greek participation in the First World War, the 
possibility of the cession of Cyprus to Greece envisaged 
in the Venizelos-Tittoni agreement of July 1919, and 
the repeated promises made to the Greek Sovereign and 
the Greek Prime Minister during the Second World 
War proved irrefutably that the United Kingdom had 
recognized the international character of the Cyprus 
question and Greece’s direct interest in its future. 

Mr. Kyrou quoted extracts from statements made in 
1863 and 1864, by such eminent statesmen as Lord 
Derby, Lord Russell, the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Lord Palmerston, the Prime Minister, and 
William Gladstone (then Chancellor of the Exchequer ). 
All of them had, he said, emphasized that the United 
Kingdom could not, in order to serve its own interests, 
oppose the desire of the population of the Ionian Islands 
for reunion with their mother-country, Greece, and 
it would redound to the honor of England to satisfy 
those aspirations in a disinterested spirit for the welfare 
of all the populations concerned. 


United Kingdom’s Position 


. pone the United Kingdom’s case to the Assem- 

bly’s Committee, Selwyn Lloyd emphasized both the 
political and legal aspects of the Cyprus question. He 
affirmed that the Charter’s provisions against interfer- 
ence in the domestic affairs of any Member state ruled 
out the question as an Assembly agenda item. His 
government opposed the inclusion of the item in the 
Assembly agenda, since it attached the highest impor- 
tance to the question of principle. 

Mr. Lloyd noted that Cyprus is an island off the 
Turkish and Syrian coasts and geographically not a 
part of Greece. Cyprus was about ten times further 
away from Athens than from the two countries men- 
tioned, while about 100,000 of its half a million in- 
habitants were Turkish by race and Moslem by religion. 
The island, he claimed, had never belonged to Greece, 
except for a short period in the fourth century B.C. 

Turning to the legal aspects, the United Kingdom 
representative reminded Members that by agreeing to 
place the item before the Assembly the Committee 
would establish the principle that any Member nation 
might introduce the future of any territory, sovereignty 
over which had been settled in a treaty to which that 
state was itself a party. This would be in direct con- 
travention of the third paragraph of the Preamble of 
the Charter, that the peoples of the United Nations 
were determined “to establish conditions under which 
justice and respect for the obligations arising from 
treaties and other sources of international law can be 
maintained.” Clearly, therefore, Greece by treaty had 
recognized that Cyprus was under British sovereignty, 
but was now endeavoring to terminate that sovereignty 


and was using the General Assembly to attain that 
objective. 

Pursuing this argument further Mr. Lloyd declared: 
“Any state wishing to extend its territory might invoke 
that precedent, fortified with ethnic, religious or histor- 
ical arguments, in order to make territorial changes 
favorable to itself. That would mean that few frontiers 
could be taken as permanent and unrest and subversive 
movement in frontier areas among racial minorities in 
most parts of the world might be fomented by the mere 
fact of the United Nations discussion.” 


Referring to Article 2, paragraph 7 of the Charter 
Mr. Lloyd believed that this Article was applicable in 
its entirity to the Cyprus question. Some might hold that 
discussion did not constitute intervention, but Britain 
could not accept that argument. The Greek Government 
went even further; it not only called for discussion, but 
explicitly asked for United Nations action over Cyprus. 
A discussion of British administration in Cyprus, based 
upon the avowed objective of transferring sovereignty 
over it to another Member state was a violation of 
Article 2, paragraph 7, so flagrant that the United King- 
dom felt impelled to take a firm stand upon the princi- 
ples enunciated in that paragraph. 

The United Kingdom representative then turned to 
what he called “arguments of great practical weight” 
against placing the Cyprus question on the agenda. 
What good would inclusion of the item do? It would 
certainly not help the Cypriotes. They had prospered 
and made great progress under British administration 
and were about to embark on a new phase of constitu- 





Cyprus has some of the world’s finest mountain scenery. From the summit of the Troodos range, the slopes of which 
are seen here, Anatolia and Lebanon are visible on clear days. Many of the island’s historic gems, like the fairytale 
castles of St. Hilarion and Buffavento, and the 14th century Abbey of Bellapais are in the mountains. 


tional development. A debate in New York could do 
nothing but exacerbate feelings, set Christians against 
Moslems and produce internal strife which the Cypriotes 
had hitherto been spared. The resulting tension might 
extend far beyond Cyprus itself. A public disputation 
between the representatives of Greece on the one hand 
and the representatives of some of Greece’s allies on 
the other might jeopardize friendly relations in that 
part of the world. From such a situation only those 
elements which sought to profit by international discord 
would derive satisfaction. 

Mr. Lloyd recalled that the Constitution which 
Britain offered Cyprus in 1948 had been rejected by 
the extremists. Nevertheless, the United Kingdom had 
continued its efforts, and had stated that its final aim 
was to grant self-government to the island’s inhabitants. 
It must not be forgotten, however, that in its efforts to 
maintain international peace, the United Kingdom had 


assumed numerous defence obligations, particularly in 
the Middle East and under the North Atlantic Treaty 
to which Greece and Turkey were also signatories. 
Cyprus was an integral part of that defence system. The 
United Kingdom had to have complete administrative 
authority there in order to ensure stability in the Middle 
East. 

Britain deeply regretted having to “differ in public” 
with the Greek delegation. There had always been close 
ties between the people of Britain and Greece who had 
often fought together. Britain had greatly admired the 
courage and determination of the Greek armed forces 
during the recent World War. 

Mr. Lloyd assured the Greek representative that 
there was nothing anti-Greek in the attitude of his 
Government, which was only standing by what it be- 
lieved to be in the interests of the two countries, the 
United Nations and the free world. 


Assembly Adopts Agenda Question 


Ave R a full debate the General (Steering) Commit- 

tee, by a vote of 9 to 3, with 3 abstentions, decided 
to recommend inscription of the Cyprus question on the 
General Assembly’s agenda. In plenary session, on 
September 24, the Assembly upheld this decision by 
30 votes in favor, 19 against, and 11 abstentions. The 
roll-call vote in the Assembly was as follows: 

In favor: Afghanistan, Burma, Byelorussian S.S.R., 
China, Costa Rica, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Ecuador, 
Egypt, El Salvador, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Iceland, Indonesia, Israel, Lebanon, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Philippines, Poland, Saudi Arabia, Syria, 


Thailand, Ukrainian S.S.R., U.S.S.R., Uruguay, Yemen, 
and Yugoslavia. 

Against: Australia, Belgium, Canada, Chile, Colom- 
bia, Denmark, Dominican Republic, France, Liberia, 
Luxembourg, Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Par- 
aguay, Peru, Sweden, Turkey, Union of South Africa, 
and the United Kingdom. 

Abstentions: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Ethiopia, 
India, Iran, Iraq, Pakistan, Panama, the United States, 
and Venezuela. 

Subsequently, the Cyprus item was allocated to the 
agenda of the First (Political and Security) Committee. 
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A symphony orchestra, playing on a movable stage, featured the observance in the General Assembly Hall. 


Plans Going Forward Now 


6 ker world’s biggest birthday party, marking the 

ninth anniversary of the creation of the United 
Nations, took place on October 24. The celebration of 
United Nations Day reached around the globe, and 
in some countries lasted for a week. 

The ceremonies were barely over, and the United 
Nations had just entered its tenth year, when the Ameri- 
can Association for the United Nations revealed its 
plans to commemorate the decennial year with special 
events, projects and activities. The year-long program 
in the United States, it said, would be geared to the 
celebration of the next anniversary—October 24, 1955 
—which the association has appropriately designated 
as Decennial Day. 
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for Tenth Anniversary 


In announcing these plans at a press conference at 
United Nations Headquarters, Dr. Charles W. Mayo, 
President of this non-governmental organization, ex- 
pressed hope that other Member nations would also 
celebrate Decennial Day as a one-time world holiday. 
It would mark, he declared, ten years of hard-earned 
progress by the United Nations toward a better world. 

The Association’s program, he explained, would put 
emphasis on mobilization of public opinion for the 
United Nations, to bring home to the people what it 
means to the world and what the nations must do to 
save the peace in the future. 

Dr. Mayo said it was planned to divide the year into 
six two-month periods, each stressing particular vital 
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“United Nations Park” was inaugurated in Bogotdé as part of United Nations Week program in Colombia. Taking 
part (left to right, in front of monument) were Diego Llinds Pimienta, Manuel Rueda Vargas, Jorge Holguin Pombo. 


issues before the world Organization. For instance, 
November and December would be devoted to Human 
Rights; January and February, 1955, would feature 
the United States proposal for peacetime use of atomic 
energy. The association planned to invite organizations 
to join with its chapters in repeated conferences 
throughout the year with Decennial Day as the under- 
lying theme. 

Certain activities commemorating the United Nations 
Decennial would also be suggested for use on a national 
basis, throughout all segments of every community. 
These would include a United Nations Commemorative 


Postage Stamp project in which peoples of all ages urge 
their governments to issue special stamps, the designs 
to be chosen from the creative work of school children. 

The 1954 United Nations Day observances, accord- 
ing to the reports received at Headquarters, appeared 
to be more widespread, effective and varied than ever 
before. 


Member states, countries which are not Members 
of the Organization, Trust Territories and other non- 
self-governing regions, world capitals and the merest 
semblances of communities—all commemorated the 
ninth anniversary, each in its own fashion. The pro- 
grams across the world included the solemn and even 
the sad, the religious or reflective, the gay, athletic, and 
symbolic forms of observance. 

As in other years, schools played a large role in 
celebrations everywhere. The press, radio, television, 
cinema and lecture platform were used throughout to 
spread the message of the United Nations, recount its 
achievements—sometimes its shortcomings—and its as- 
pirations. Material prepared by the United Nations was 
highlighted in most national programs. 

Among the popular forms of observance, now tradi- 
tional to United Nations Day, were mass parades, pro- 
clamations, flag-raising ceremonies, messages from na- 
tional statesmen, special religious services, poster dis- 


On the other side of the world, the anniversary of the entry into force of the United Nations Charter was also cele- 
brated. Here is pictured a children’s observance in Bari, Bombay State, India. 





























A flag-raising ceremony, one of the traditional methods of observing United Nations Day, opened the celebration 
held in Copenhagen, Denmark (shown above). An open-air concert was another feature of the program. 


In Mexico City, fifteen thousand students marched down the main boulevards to commemorate United Nations Day. 
Seen below are some of the students carrying the flags of the sixty Member states of the United Nations. Tree-piant- 
ing ceremonies and an arts festival were also outstanding events of the observance in Mexico. 










plays, concerts, official receptions, exhibits, study 
groups, issuance of special stamps and stamp cancella- 
tions, distribution of leaflets by the thousand. 

Folk-dancing, ballroom dancing and flower festivals 
were among the gayer manifestations. On the graver 
side, several countries included memorial ceremonies 
for those who had lost their lives in Korea or other 
wars. 







Unusual Aspects 

Among the more unusual aspects, a park was named 
for the United Nations in Bogota, Colombia, and a 
school in Chile was similarly designated; “doves of 
peace” were released in the Philippines; Japan held an 
oratory contest for students; and Australia scheduled 
a cricket match. Boat races were included in Burma’s 
celebration, and in Pakistan there was a procession 
of 500 taxicabs bearing United Nations flags. 

In Cuba, sixty timber-yielding trees were planted 
by school children in each municipality to symbolize 
the sixty United Nations Members; and a half-million 
lapel flags, carrying the slogan, “You, too, are a part 
of the United Nations,” were distributed to the public. 

National tree-planting ceremonies, involving about 
10,000 trees, were also held in Mexico, where other 
outstanding events were an arts festival and a mammoth 
street parade in Mexico City. 

In the trust territories of Papua and New Guinea, 
United Nations Day was commemorated in the schools 
and through special broadcasts. A message to all trust 
territories from Rafael Urquia, President of the United 
Nations Trusteeship Council, was translated into a 
number of native languages and disseminated to the 
schools and used by other information media. 


View of the ceremony held on the steps of the 
Capitol at Seoul, Korea, on October 24. 
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Viennese pupils are shown listening to a United 
Nations Day speech by Theodor Korner, President 
of Austria. 


Fund-raising campaigns for the United Nations Chil- 
dren’s Fund were featured in Great Britain and else- 
where, while in the Netherlands a campaign to aid 
refugees opened on a give-one-hour’s-wage theme. 

At United Nations Headquarters, 3,000 persons at- 
tended a ceremony arranged by the United Nations, 
the City of New York and the American Association 
for the United Nations. The program, which was also 
broadcast and televised for the United States and Can- 
ada, included a concert by a renowned symphony 
orchestra, conducted by Charles Miinch, and the Schola 
Cantorum. The program, planned by Leopold Stokow- 
ski, acting as musical consultant to the United Nations, 
featured the “United Nations March” by Dimitri Shos- 
takovitch and a musical arrangement of the Preamble 
to the United Nations Charter, by Aaron Copland. 

Addresses were given by Secretary-General Dag Ham- 
marskjold, Eelco N. van Kleffens, President of the 
General Assembly, Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, and 
V. J. Skutt, United States chairman for United Nations 
Week. A proclamation by New York’s Mayor urged 
every man, woman and child to celebrate this date. 

This celebration marked the first public concert to 
be given in the General Assembly Hall and the initial 
use of an especially designed movable stage presented 
to the United Nations by Thomas J. Watson, Chairman 
of the International Business Machines Corporation. 


“The United Nations depends on you” is the theme 
of a large exhibit, continuing until December 6 

at The Library of Congress, Washington, D.C, It is 
pictured below with two members of the library staff. 








Mahmoud Azmi of Egypt 


D*: Mahmoud Azmi, Permanent Representative of 

Egypt to the United Nations, died on November 3, 
shortly after collapsing in his chair at a meeting of the 
Security Council. Dr. Azmi was speaking for Egypt on 
charges by Israel that Egypt had interfered with shipping 
through the Suez Canal. 

Dr. Azmi, who was born in May 1889 in Cairo, 
took a doctorate of laws at Paris University in 1912. 
He was an advocate attached to the Egyptian Courts of 
Appeal, served as Dean of the Baghdad Faculty of Law 
in 1937-38 and was the author of several legal works, 
including a treatise on the United Nations Charter and 
one on Human Rights. 

Dr. Azmi enjoyed a many sided career. An outstand- 
ing journalist and editor, he also taught political econ- 
omy and political science. At Cairo University he was 
Dean of the Institute of Journalism. He was also Pro- 
fessor at the Institute of Political Science. He served as 
Counsellor of State to the Egyptian Government from 
1933 to 1946. 

Dr. Azmi’s wife, to whom he was married for more 
than twenty years, died in 1952. They had no children. 

Dr. Azmi’s United Nations career began in 1947 
with membership on several United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization Commis- 
sions of Experts, a field in which he remained active 
until 1950. He served as Chairman of the Subcommis- 
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sion on Freedom of Information and the Press. He was a 
member of Egyptian delegations to several United Na- 
tions General Assemblies. At his death Dr. Azmi was 
Chairman of his Delegation and President of the Com- 
mission on Human Rights, a subject in which he had a 
deep and learned interest. 

Dr. Azmi was known as the “father of culture” in 
the Arab world. He devised the word in Arabic “thakafa” 
to describe the concept of culture. 


Tributes 


Delegations of all Member states joined in paying 
tribute to Dr. Azmi. At an Assembly Plenary meeting 
on the afternoon of November 4 Assembly President 
Dr. Eelco van Kleffens, asked the delegates to stand. 

“You all know that yesterday death struck our 
ranks,” said the President. “The Head of the Delegation 
of Egypt, His Excellency Dr. Mahmoud Azmi, is no 
longer with us. As a captain on the field of honor, he 
fell while carrying out his duties. We bow before this 
loss, so unexpected that it gives us a new sense of in- 
significance and humility. May I be permitted to express 
to the Delegation of Egypt on behalf of all of our col- 
leagues, our heartfelt condolences, and may I ask the 
Delegation of Egypt to convey to the family of the late 
Dr. Azmi and to the Government of Egypt our realiza- 
tion that the great loss which they have sustained is 








also a great loss to the General Assembly. The Assem- 
bly pays tribute to the high qualities of the deceased 
and respectfully honors his memory.” 

The morning meeting on November 4 of the Third 
(Social, Humanitarian and Cultural) Committee was 
devoted to paying tribute to the memory of Dr. Azmi. 
Jiri Nosek, of Czechoslovakia, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, said that the untimely death of Dr. Azmi, who 
had played such a great role in the United Nations 
and who had devoted his life to the cause of human 
rights, was an irreparable loss. On behalf of the Com- 
mittee he wished to extend the deepest sympathy to 
the family of Dr. Azmi and to the Egyptian government 
and people. 

The Committee then rose in a minute of silence. 
Later, individual members of the Committee paid 
homage to the memory of Dr. Azmi. 


For Arab Delegations 


Jamil M. Baroody, of Saudi Arabia, said he had 
been requested by his Egyptian colleague on the Com- 
mittee, who was too grief-stricken to attend the day’s 
meeting, to express the deep gratitude of the Egyptian 
Delegation for sharing their sorrow with them. On 
behalf of all Arab delegations Mr. Baroody said, in 
part: 

“A great man has fallen amongst us, but only in 
body, for the works of great men never die. They leave 
their stamp on humanity and encourage those who 
come after them to follow their good example. 

“The worth of a man is measured by his contribution 
to his family, his community, his country, and to the 
world at large. 


“Mahmoud Azmi contributed to all these; but it is 
the manner in which any contribution, big or small, is 
made which ultimately determines its real worth. Sin- 
cerity, singleness of mind and purpose, and, above 
all, a high sense of humanity are the qualities which 
characterized the work of Mahmoud Azmi from the 
time he was a young man till yesterday when death 
snatched him from amongst us. 

“The whole Arab world knew him well. Not only 
for his literary work and contributions to the Arabic 
language but also for his fight on behalf of the common 
man for safeguarding his human rights and personal 
dignity. As such, Mahmoud Azmi belongs to the whole 
Arab world as well as to the whole of humanity. 

“Whatever he did, were I to choose an epitaph for 
him I would express it in the following words: 

“He was a warrior in the field of human rights 
who fought for peace and justice.” 

At the opening of the first meeting of the resumed 
eighteenth session of the Economic and Social Council 
on November 5, Juan I. Cooke, of Argentina, the Coun- 
cil President, paid tribute to Dr. Azmi. After the Coun- 
cil had observed a minute of silence, Abdel Moneim El 
Tanamli, of Egypt, expressed his thanks. 

On behalf of the Secretariat, Dag Hammarskjold, the 
Secretary-General, issued this statement: 

“I am deeply shocked and grieved by the sudden 
death of Dr. Azmi. He was a strong and beloved figure 
in the work of the United Nations over many years 
and enjoyed the admiration and respect of all who 
worked with him in the Secretariat.” 


United Nations Headquarters flag at half mast after death of Mahmoud Azmi. 
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Rebuilding scenes are common in Republic of Korea where much war damage has been repaired with UNKRA aid. 


Today’s 


Challenge 


In Korea 


oe there is reason for pride in the rehabilitation 

work done so far by the United Nations Korean 
Reconstruction Agency (UNKRA), “neither UNKRA nor 
the United Nations can relax in self-congratulations on 
a job well done,” says Lieut.-Gen. John B. Coulter, 
the Agent-General of UNKRA, in his latest annual re- 
port to the General Assembly of the United Nations. 
“The magnitude of the present need and the challenge 
of the job that remains to be done exceed by far any 
satisfaction that may be felt over past achievements.” 

Plans for rehabilitation have been drawn upon the 
basis of a budget for $266,000,000—the target figure 
for voluntary contributions by governments which the 
General Assembly set last year. The program of the 
Agency implemented so far is having a major effect on 








the day-to-day life of Koreans, and substantial progress 
has been made in the reconstruction work which fol- 
lowed the end of the fighting in Korea last year. “There 
has been a vast flow into the Korean economy of ma- 
chinery, equipment and supplies purchased by UNKRA,” 
says the Agent-General. But, he warns, the impetus 
built up by this vast flow of goods “may well be lost 
if the grave financial situation facing the Agency is not 
resolved.” 

Of the $266,000,000 which is needed in the form 
of voluntary contributions from governments to finance 
its activities, UNKRA has received only $122,400,000. 
All of this, except for a $3,400,000 reserve for con- 
tingencies, has either been spent, obligated or is in the 
process of being obligated. 

“UNKRA,” says Gen. Coulter, “now needs tangible 
assurance from governments of Members of the United 
Nations in the form of additional pledges and contribu- 
tions if they wish the groundwork so painstakingly laid 
to be fruitful and the work so carefully begun to con- 
tinue. . . . In comparison with other expenditures which 
Members have made toward the security and well-being 
of the international community, what is required is not 
unduly large. Nor would what is required be particu- 
larly burdensome for any one nation if there were more 
widespread participation by governments in the pro- 
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gram. 


The current economic situation in the Republic of 
Korea and UNKRA’s contribution to rebuilding that coun- 
try also are described in the Agent-General’s report. 


The Economic Situation 


The country’s economic position, the report notes, is 
still not strong, though it has improved in the past year. 
There is still considerable distress, there is a shortage of 
some foods, and the need for clothing, shelter, and med- 
ical care remains great. But, the report also observes, 
excellent crops in 1953 and the prospects of even bet- 
ter yields in 1954, have strengthened the Republic’s 
economy. There has also “been a “moderate recovery 
from the extreme lows of 1951” in mineral and indus- 
trial production. The general upward trend, however, 
has been “slowed down or stopped at levels far short 
of requirements,” and further substantial recovery is 
contingent upon adequate investment. 

The financial situation, though more stable than dur- 
ing the war, is nevertheless subject to inflationary pres- 
sures produced by military expenditures. There is still 
a substantial gap between total requirements and avail- 
able resources. 


Widespread Rehabilitation Program 


In detailing the projects undertaken by the Agency, 
(see also the UNITED NATIONS REviEw, Vol. 1, No. 1), 
the report emphasizes that the UNKRA program is part 
of an overall program for Korea. It is coordinated with 
the programs of the United States, the Republic of 
Korea and of voluntary agencies, all of which have as 
their common aim the rehabilitation of the country. 
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Much has been done with help of UNKRA to meet 
South Korea’s need for dwellings required to restore war 
havoc, to care for refugees, to replace losses by fire 
and to meet normal population increase. Despite these 
serious efforts, housing shortage remains critical. 
Photo shows old and new type houses. 


Annual output of cotton cloth is expected to 

go up by amount almost equal to two yards per person 
with the installation of the 55,440 spindles 

which were procured by UNKRA to rehabilitate three 
of the most important cotton mills in South Korea. 
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Ten modern trawlers are being built in Hong Kong to help in revival of the Korean fishing industry. 
These craft will permit fishermen to extend their operations more than a thousand miles offshore. 


Despite the limited funds available, the Agency has 
been able to launch projects in every province of the 
Republic and in all fields for which it has responsibility 
for rehabilitation under the agreement governing joint 
operation of UNKRA and the United Nations Command. 
These projects range from simple undertakings, such 
as the delivery of books to libraries, to complex activi- 
ties involving the purchase, delivery and installation of 
cotton spindles and the training of Koreans in their 
operation. 

The Agency has conceftrated on the rehabilitation 
of industries essential to the recovery of the country’s 
economy, involving the manufacture of such products 
as textiles, cement, flat glass, farm implements, paper 
and coal briquettes. Some $3,300,000 worth of indus- 
trial machinery and materials purchased in the finan- 
cial year 1953 have arrived, and additional materials 
valued at $1,100,000 are under procurement. 

For instance, by September 1, 1954, installation of 
55,440 spindles procured by UNKRA to restore three 
of the country’s most important cotton mills was well 
under way. These spindles will make it possible to 
increase the output of cotton cloth by about 39,000,000 
yards a year. 

Raw and semi-finished materials for the farm tool 
manufacturing industry, valued at $450,000, have 


reached Korea for processing into ploughs, weeders, 
threshers, sickles and grain-cleaning machines. 

Three heavy-duty briquetting presses, which were 
procured to assist in alleviating the shortage of fuels, 
were allocated to private operators. 

Steel, galvanized iron and other construction mate- 
rials have arrived for rebuilding the Samchok cement 
plant, the only major producer of cement in the Re- 
public. Preliminary engineering work has also begun 
on a new cement plant with a projected annual output 
of 100,000 metric tons, and on a flat glass plant with an 
annual production capacity of 12 million square feet. 
Both of these projects have a direct relation to the 
building program needed to make good the acute hous- 
ing shortage in the country. 

Other UNKRA projects have helped to rehabilitate the 
transport facilities of the coyntry, in particular the rail- 
roads and the Kunsan-Changhang port area in Western 
Korea. 

UNKRA has also undertaken a diverse program of 
agriculture, forestry and fisheries rehabilitation. 

Thus, on the completion of 238 irrigation projects 
being carried out, it is anticipated that approximately 
63,000 acres will be provided with completely con- 
trolled irrigation, making possible an increase of 27,000 
metric tons every year in the production of polished 








rice. A total of $700,000 has been allocated for flood 
control, part of which is for the repair of levees dam- 
aged during the hostilities and part for a hydroelectric 
and flood control project in the Tonjin River Valley. 
This is a joint effort of the Government of the Repub- 
lic, the United Nations Command and UNKRA. 

Much has been done as well to rehabilitate the coun- 
try’s fishing industry—Korea’s second largest earner of 
foreign exchange, exceeded only by minerals. The 
Seoul and Inchon Fish Markets have each been com- 
pletely equipped to handle 70 tons of fish daily. The 
fishing fleet is also being increased by the purchase of 
marine diesel engines and timber for the construction 
of fishing craft and also by the purchase of completed 
boats, including ten 77-ton fishing trawlers being con- 
structed in Hong Kong which will permit Korean fisher- 
men to operate more than 1000 miles off shore. 


Health 


Two major health projects undertaken by UNKRA 
are providing the Republic with a fully-equipped and 
completely staffed training centre for Korean doctors 
and nurses at the Taegu Medical College and Hospital, 
and establishing a rehabilitation centre for the physi- 
cally handicapped at Tongnae. 

In addition, UNKRA has programmed for a national 
medical centre in Seoul. And in 1954 the sum of 
$520,000 was allocated for the rehabilitation of the 


UNKRA-aided imports of machinery, raw 

and semi-finished materials have helped 

in production of ploughs and other farm 

tools, some of which are made in small plants. 
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national vaccine laboratory and the national chemical 
laboratory, both of which lost their equipment during 
the fighting. 

Education 


Substantial progress has been made under UNKRA’s 
program in aiding the restoration of the Republic’s 
schools and school facilities. Thus, by September | 
this year, more than $4,400,000 worth of construction 
materials, school equipment and supplies had been re- 
ceived. The chemistry, physics and pre-medical labor- 
atories of seven major universities has been re-equipped, 
thousands of reference books for college and university 
libraries have been provided. In addition, a textbook 
printing plant has been set up with UNKRA aid. 

The many hundreds of UNKRA-aided efforts also 
cover activities in forestry, mining, housing and the 
import of essential materials and community develop- 
ment. General Coulter’s report makes special mention, 
too, of the valuable contribution by voluntary agencies 
in carrying out humanitarian projects. 

Summing up, the Agent-General states that “in 
terms of the contribution to the life of a people through 
the collective effort of the United Nations, and in terms 
of the prestige of the Organization itself, the support 
of the program constitutes a great opportunity—and a 
responsibility—for each and every member of the 
United Nations.” 


To increase home-grown food supplies has been important 


aspect of Korean reconstruction, often necessitating 


more productive methods. Greater output and use of in- 


secticides has led to production of healthier crops. 
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Interior view of the new printing plant at Yong Dong Po which will play its part in re-establishment of a sound 
educational system in the Republic of Korea. The printing equipment is the most modern obtainable. 


F a school in the Republic of Korea 

had one book, that was a luxury. 
Said a schoolmaster who coped with 
the problem of teaching Korean pupils 
under difficult war-time and post-war 
conditions: 

“We had to evolve a new system 
of teaching entirely by repetition. 
When we didn’t have a blackboard, 
we used to draw our illustrations on 
the mud floor.” 

The time will soon be at hand 
when every school child in the R.O.K. 
has a text book to himself. That is 
the program of the new National Text 
Book Printing Piant, now in full pro- 
duction at Yong Dong Po, near Seoul. 

The printing plant, officially opened 
on September 16, is expected to supply 
enough textbooks for primary and 
lower school grades by the end of this 
year. It was built through the com- 
bined efforts of the United Nations 
Korean Reconstruction Agency 
(UNKRA), the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation (UNESCO), and the R.O.K. 
Government. 

UNKRA, in its program of encourag- 
ing and re-establishing a sound educa- 
tional system as part of the recon- 
struction of the R.O.K., has devoted 
large sums to rebuilding and restoring 
schools. The plan to build and equip 
the National Text-book Printing Plant 
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in place of others devastated by the 
war was a further step in the same 
program. 

The R.O.K. Government provided 
the site and erected the white, one- 
story building according to specifica- 
tions supplied by Benjamin Rothwell, 
of Canada, UNKRa’s printing consult- 
ant. UNKRA and UNESCO contributed 
$138,000 and $100,000, respectively, 
for machinery and other equipment. 

Two Korean architects drew the 
plans and supervised the construction. 
The building, which may serve as 
model for other industrial plants, was 
designed to require a minimum of 
maintenance. Windows and skylights 
were arranged to provide the maxi- 
mum of working time without artificial 
lighting. 

Geared to produce thirty million 
text books a year, the printing equip- 
ment is the most modern obtainable 
and provides a one-way operation 
starting at one end of the building and 
continuing through to the final pack- 
ing and dispatching departments. On 
the north side are artists’ rooms, photo- 
engraving, offset plate making, and 
stereotype-setting departments, and the 
composing room. In the main printing 
hall, one rotary magazine press pro- 
duces 64 pages at the rate of 15,000 
to 20,000 per hour. There are also 
two multiple color offset presses. 


There is also a magazine press that 
folds the pages prior to stitching. The 
process is completed by a continuous 
gathering and stitching machine that 
handles 256 pages per hour, and by 
stripping machines and automatic 
power cutters. Korean women em- 
ployees in bright-colored dresses op- 
erate small hand-stitching machines 
and pack and check the completed 
books. 

The plant will operate on two shifts, 
each of 125 employees. A modern 
cafeteria, rest rooms and a medical 
section have been installed for staff 
welfare. In training the printers, Mr. 
Rothwell was assisted by four Ko- 
reans who were schooled in the trade 
under UNKRA sponsorship. Every ef- 
fort is being made to keep production 
costs as low as possible. In any case, 
the R.O.K. Ministry of Education has 
announced that a book will be pro- 
vided to each child who cannot afford 
to buy one. 

At the ceremony dedicating the 
printing plant, President Syngman 
Rhee of the Republic of Korea person- 
ally awarded a Presidential citation 
to Mr. Rothwell for “exceptionally 
meritorious services.” Without his 
“untiring, wholehearted support,” the 
citation said, “the project undoubtedly 
would still be far from material- 
ization.” 
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Disarmament—(Continued from page 7) 


he declared, and this, he thought, would be worse than 
the absence of any control. 

The Soviet Union proposal, he noted, did not say 
that the permanent control organ, on the other hand, 
would be established within the framework of the Se- 
curity Council. He wondered if this was an unintentional 
omission or if it meant that it was intended that the veto 
right in the Council would not be used to bar decisions 
of that control organ. If this was so, he would be happy, 
because he felt that the veto was the very negation of 
control. 

If the control body found that a state was violating 
the treaty, what would its powers be? Would it, in ac- 
cordance with the old Soviet thesis, merely inform the 
government responsible and the Security Council, or 
would it be empowered to decide on sanctions on its 
own authority, which would give it a certain political 
role? Would it be in a position to put improperly pro- 
duced materials in escrow and temporarily close enter- 
prises that had been at fault, while immediately report- 
ing to the Council, which alone would be in a position 
to take other measures in conformity with the treaty? 

Noting that the Soviet Union plan provided that the 
international organ would have “full powers of super- 
vision, including the power of inspection on a continuing 
basis to the extent necessary to ensure the implementa- 
tion of the convention by all states,” Mr. Moch ob- 
served that, on the other hand, there was no reference 
to a restriction in regard to internal sovereignty of 
states which, taken in its strict meaning, might have 
paralyzed any control at all. 

If full powers were to be given to the control organ, 
would this, in the view of the Soviet Union, enable that 
body to move about freely without previous notice, by 
any means of transportation it might wish to obtain, 
and have at its disposal its own airplanes and vehicles? 
Would it be empowered to inspect without previous 
notice any plant which it might wish to inspect? Would 
it have the power to photograph any areas over which 
its agents might fly? Would it be able to install itself 
permanently in such establishments as it might deem 
necessary? 

Would it have on a permanent basis, in nuclear fac- 
tories and mines, laboratories that would enable control 
engineers to measure the nature of the materials, to 
study the nature of the products—in other words, to 
follow by day and by night all the stages of manufacture 
and, at the same time, keep fully up to date with scien- 
tific and technical progress? 

Would it be able to have access to all research lab- 
oratories, to all accounting services in nuclear and 
thermo-nuclear enterprises not only as regards the 
stocks but also such things as materials, power con- 
sumed and labor power? 

Would the Soviet Union admit the point that the 
control organ would be entitled to gather information 
on manufacturing operations without being open to 
the accusation of engaging in economic espionage and 


without seeing the organ’s information agents prosecuted 
under that head by national authorities? 

In regard to the organization of the international 
organ, its operation and functioning, did the Soviet 
Union accept taking as a basis the serious study of the 
United States in the London sub-committee? 

Regarding the question of the veto, Mr. Vyshinsky 
said that the Soviet Union’s position had been clear 
since as early as 1946. Thus, a state which enjoyed 
the right of veto in the Security Council could not use 
that right to hinder the carrying out of control and in- 
spection by the control commission. Any attempt so to 
do under decisions adopted by the Council would be 
nothing but a violation of such decisions. 

However, if a question were asked of the Council by 
the control commission in connection with the carrying 
out of controls, if a report on control were submitted 
by the commission to the Council—provided this did 
not involve the operation of control functions which 
should never arise in the Council because they would 
be solely within the realm of the control organ—the 
Council was bound to decide such questions in accord- 
ance with Article 27 of the Charter, and the right of 
veto would apply. That was why it had been proposed 
that the control organ should be in the framework of 
the Council. Mr. Vyshinsky did not think that it could 
be otherwise. 

For instance, in the United States working paper on 
methods of implementing and enforcing disarmament 
programs, submitted in London, it was stated that the 
control body should be empowered to take appropriate 
corrective measures in the event of any violation or 
non-fulfillment of the provisions of the treaty establish- 
ing the system of control of atomic energy. Among 
others, some measures which had been suggested were 
to cause the suspension of the supply of nuclear mate- 
rials to the offending state and the closing of plants 
utilizing nuclear materials in such a state. 

Such powers, Mr. Vyshinsky insisted—and he was 
certain that this was not his position alone—could not 
be given to the control body. Such reprisal or enforce- 
ment measures could lead to serious consequences, he 
said. The Security Council was the only organ which 
was entitled to use enforcement measures against states 
which failed to comply with the Charter or violated 
international agreements. That was why the United 
States working paper must be gone over carefully. In 
other aspects, too, the U.S.S.R. could not accept it. 


“Could Be Great Improvement”’ 


Mr. Wadsworth, in examining the Soviet Union 
proposal, said that its meaning remained obscure at 
several key points. One was its calling for inspection on 
a permanent basis to the extent necessary to ensure the 
implementation of the convention by all states. That. 
he said, could be a great improvement over the 1952 
Soviet Union formula for an international control organ 
which would have the right to conduct inspection on a 
continuing basis but would not be entitled to interfere 
in the domestic affairs of states. 





Any control organ with such powers as now pro- 
posed, he believed, must clearly have the full run of a 
country. It must have the right to inspect factories to 
determine whether or not they were manufacturing 
munitions. It would have to have the authority to take 
effective action when it found violations, including the 
right to suspend allocations of fissionable materials to 
an offending country and, if necessary, to close down 
factories in that country utilizing such materials. How- 
ever, Mr. Vyshinsky now had made it clear that the 
control organ, where there was no veto, could do 
nothing to punish violations. Thus, under its plan, no 
violations could be punished, except with the consent 
of the Soviet Union armed with its veto power. 

Mr. Wadsworth conceded that the new Soviet Union 
proposals appeared to open an avenue for further dis- 
cussion in which the United States was willing and in- 
deed eager to take part. However, he emphasized that 
they did not touch at all on many important parts of 
a disarmament program and, in most instances where 
they did suggest a solution, that solution was so far too 
vague and ambiguous for the world to judge its merits. 

Mr. Vyshinsky reiterated that the control commission 
could not be expected to take retaliatory or repressive 
or enforcement action. It was its job to find that viola- 
tions which threatened the peace had occurred and to 
advise the Security Council accordingly. It was not its 
job to punish for such violations. 

Mr. Wadsworth, in reply, observed that Mr. Vyshin- 
sky thus had confirmed his view that any action to deal 
with violations of a disarmament plan must be subject, 
under the U.S.S.R. proposals, to the Security Council 
and its veto. 

Later, Mr. Vyshinsky recalled a statement by Soviet 
Foreign Minister Molotov to the effect that the control 
commission was not the Security Council and therefore 
there was no reason to believe that any power could 
avail itself of the right of veto in order to hinder the 
carrying out of control. That, remarked Mr. Vyshinsky, 
was the crux of the matter. The issue was: would the 
control organ be autonomous in carrying out the con- 
trol measures? The Soviet Union’s position, he said, 
was clearly that it would be. 


Control or Verification? 


Mr. Martin, of Canada, remarked that he was left in 
some uncertainty as to how far the Soviet Union had 
really gone toward the Western position. Indeed, the 
basic provisions appeared in certain respects quite 
inconsistent with the Anglo-French proposals. 

He did not think that anyone was proposing to give 
the control organ arbitrary or unnecessary powers over 
the economic life of any state, but to say that the con- 
trol organ could do nothing except report—could take 
no action to stop a violation on the spot pending investi- 
gation and a reference to a higher authority—seemed 
wholly inadequate. 

The temporary control commission, so far as he 
could see, would be empowered merely to receive infor- 
mation submitted to it by Member states in order to 
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substantiate their own statements concerning the fulfill- 
ment of the reduction in the conventional field which 
they had undertaken. Thus, there would be no on-the- 
spot inspection or control of any kind in this first stage 
up to the commencement of the second stage. 

Apart from its worries over the timetable envisaged 
in the Soviet Union proposals, Canada felt great uncer- 
tainty and uneasiness on whether the necessary powers 
which Mr. Vyshinsky said the permanent control organ 
would be given would include the power not only to 
verify information submitted by governments, but to 
determine whether the information submitted was com- 
plete. Thus, said Mr. Martin, the Soviet Union pro- 
posals seemed to conceive of control as a process of 
checking up on the correctness of information sub- 
mitted by governments rather than of actively investi- 
gating anywhere, at any time and by any means, whether 
the information submitted to the control authority was 
not only correct but complete. 

But Mr. Martin considered that control was more 
than verification: a control organ to be effective would 
have to have authority to go wherever it wished, not in 
order to pry into the economic activities of any country, 
but because it must make certain that a button factory, 
for example—a button factory kept cropping up in the 
debate on both sides—was not secretly making lethal 
weapons which had not been reported to the control 
organ. It was essential that the control authority should 
be empowered to make a check at any time on any 
plant where weapons could be manufactured. This was 
not economic espionage, but it would involve a good 
deal more authority for the international control organ 
than mere verification of data submitted. 

In connection with the permanent control organ’s 
powers, Mr. Martin wondered about the well-known 
Soviet reservation that states must adhere to the prin- 
ciple of sovereign equality and non-interference in in- 
ternal affairs. If inspection on a continuing basis meant 
permanent inspection with the right to go anywhere at 
any time in the territory of all states which had signed 
the agreement, that was all to the good, he said, but it 
was yet to be heard from any Soviet Union spokesman 
that this was what the Soviet Union meant by “inspec- 
tion on a continuing basis.” 

“If the Soviet Union Government has not modified its 
doctrine of so-called national sovereignty and adapted 
it at least partially to meet the exigencies of an inter- 
dependent world,” Mr. Martin stated, “agreement on 
effective safeguards—and therefore on a disarmament 
treaty—is virtually inconceivable, and it is not fair to 
public opinion to state the situation in any other terms.” 


Two Fundamental Questions 


Mr. Lloyd, too, contended that nothing had been 
placed before the Committee to suggest that the interim 
control body would have effective powers or that it 
would be set up in time to exercise them effectively. In 
the absence of an agreement about the constitution, 
functions and powers of the control organ, it was 
impossible to have real agreement on disarmament, he 








asserted. Unless it was accepted that the officials of the 
control organ should be stationed in all the countries 
concerned before any of the approved program came into 
effect, and stationed there with adequate powers, no 
country could be expected to implement any program 
which might be agreed on. 

Mr. Lloyd wondered if Mr. Vyshinsky agreed that, 
before countries began to carry out the agreed disar- 
mament program, there must be agreement as to the 
nature, functions and powers of the control organ and 
that its officials should be in position and ready and 
able to function in the countries concerned. The position 
of each country on those two fundamental questions 
had to be clearly defined before any progress could 
reasonably be expected, he believed. 

A basic principle in the approach of the United King- 
dom was that the international control organ must have 
wide discretion as to its investigations and must have 
wide authority to take interim action over violations. 
Under the Soviet Union draft resolution, too, the con- 
trol organ would have to have wide powers. What 
those powers were to be was a matter to be hammered 
out in detail. 


Powers of Agents 


The United Kingdom believed that the agents of the 
control organ should have freedom of access every- 
where throughout the territory of the state in which 
they were positioned, should be able freely to inspect 
every industrial undertaking, every research organization 
and every nuclear plant to ensure that armaments were 
not being clandestinely manufactured. 

At one time, for instance, it had been suggested that 
the control agents should have power to inspect only if 
they had evidence of a breach—evidence on which 
suspicion could be founded. But that was quite inade- 
quate, said Mr. Lloyd. They must have the right of 
most thorough investigation, to be exercised, of course, 
with moderation and common sense. They would also 
have to be made familiar with research work being 
undertaken. 

The problems in the nuclear field were undoubtedly 
immeasurably greater than in the sphere of conven- 
tional armaments, he observed. Obviously the control 
agents would have to be stationed permanently in every 
plant producing, processing and utilizing nuclear fuels. 
During the London talks, he, Mr. Lloyd, had put for- 
ward the idea that those agents would have to exercise 
something akin to managerial control. 

In any case, he felt that in the next series of meetings 
on disarmament, the Soviet Union and the Western 
powers would have to try to get very much closer 
together on the functions and powers of the agents 
of the control organ. And that, he thought, would be 
possible only if all were prepared to examine, paragraph 
by paragraph, line by line, a working paper on the 
matter such as the United States paper. 

There were two schools of thought on what power of 
action the agents should have in the event that they 
discovered breaches of the treaty. One school said that 


all those agents should do was to serve notice on the 
offending government that a breach had been discov- 
ered. When that had been reported to the central con- 
trol authority, it would no doubt call on the government 
concerned to stop breaking the treaty. And, if the 
government refused, the matter would then go to the 
Security Council for a decision as to punitive measures. 

Mr. Lloyd said that he did not belong to that school 
of thought because he felt such provisions were inade- 
quate if there was to be real security—the agent on the 
spot had to have the power to give certain orders. Until 
countries were prepared to surrender enough of their 
national sovereignty to give, by treaty, that power to 
Officials of the international control organ, he did not 
believe there was the slightest chance of an effective 
disarmament scheme. 


Provision for Appeal 


Of course, the factory manager concerned might re- 
fuse to obey the order and thus deliberately disregard the 
terms of a treaty signed by his government. If his gov- 
ernment supported him in that refusal, then the matter 
would, of course, go ultimately to the Security Council. 

Mr. Lloyd agreed that there would have to be pro- 
vision for appeal against the order of the agent. There 
might have to be provision for compensation if the 
agent had made a mistake. But, for the plan to be 
effective, the agent would have to have the initial right 
to stop the work at once. If there were to be arguments 
or litigation, they should take place after the work 
had stopped. 

This second aspect of the powers of the control 
organ had to be considered very carefully, and much 
detailed work was required to translate any such sug- 
gestions in a pratical code. 

Mr. Lloyd thought that he had not yet heard from 
any representative of the Soviet Union that the latter 
was prepared to accept those contentions either as to 
the discretionary power of investigation of the agency 
or as to the authority to be given to the individual agent. 

Some procedure would also have to be found to 
ensure that breaches of the disarmament treaty were 
rapidly and effectively dealt with, although, of course, 
the ultimate sanction would have to rest with the Secur- 
ity Council. That, however, would not exclude a great 
deal else being ordered, short of that, by a body where 
the veto would not operate. Mr. Lloyd agreed that the 
dividing line would have to be carefully drawn between 
the powers of the control organ, which would be clearly 
defined, and the general sanctions which would require 
the consent of the Council exercised under the general 
terms of the Charter. 

Of course, Mr. Vyshinsky replied, agreement on the 
nature, functions and powers of the control organ would 
have to come before countries began to carry out the 
agreed disarmament program, and the agreement would 
be the international convention. 

Mr. Lloyd’s second question, too, concerned some- 
thing to be included in the convention, which had to 
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be elaborated and compiled. Powers, prerogatives, 
functions and inter-relationships among the various 
organs would have to be worked out seriatum. 


The Soviet Union agreed that control must be of 
such a nature as to enable the Commission to ensure 
that the states were complying with their obligations in 
regard to reductions and prohibitions. The control or- 
gan had to function in such a manner as to ensure that 
the reductions and prohibitions were carried out. But 
what exactly those obligations were and what exactly 
must be done to ensure that the states would observe 
their obligations were subject to subsequent detailed 
investigation. 


Mr. Vyshinsky said he was not even certain that this 
could all be incorporated in an international convention. 
It might be argued that even an international conven- 
tion could not incorporate a number of practical, de- 
tailed questions. And attached to that convention there 
might be a series of, perhaps, instructions or something 
of that nature. 


Regarding the matter of safeguards, Mr. Vyshinsky 
agreed that they were necessary of course, but he em- 
phasized that some confidence was also essential. The 
safeguards were to be incorporated in the obligations 
entered into, and there must be an organ to ensure the 
observance of the guarantees. That organ should be the 
control commission, and such an organ must be under 
the control of the Security Council. 


Technological Control 


The control commission would not act merely as it 
saw fit, but would have to act on the basis of certain 
rules of technical operation which had to be worked 
out and which would be included in the convention. 
The control must be strict and effective, and in order 
for it to be so, the rules of technological control must 
be of such a nature as to be controlling over and bind- 
ing on all enterprises—controlling all the details of 
production from beginning to end. The rules would 
have to say how enterprises must operate, what was 
admissible and what was not, what must be regarded 
as a violation and what must not. This had been the 
Soviet Union’s position as early as 1947. 


Mr. Vyshinsky stressed that the principle of sover- 
eignty of states was not tantamount to the principle of 
sovereignty of managers of enterprises. There would 
be rules and instructions based on an international 
agreement which would be signed by governments. 
That was what the Soviet Union called safeguards. 


How did the Soviet Union envisage the relationships 
of states with the control commission? It held, Mr. 
Vyshinsky said, that the international control organ 
should present recommendations to the governments 
on questions relating to the production, stockpiling and 
use of atomic materials and atomic energy. But that 
was not what was set out in the United States working 
paper of May 25, 1954, which proposed that the organ 
could issue prohibitions and close plants. The Soviet 
Union considered that the commission could say to a 


government that it stop some operation—that it force 
the director to obey. At the same time, it could cable 
the Security Council that a violation was occurring. 

The question of what would happen in the event a 
government turned a deaf ear, raised by the Western 
powers, could be worked out, but the principle should 
be that the prescriptions incorporated in the rules of 
technological control should be implemented and that 
their implementation should be ensured. 

It was difficult to go further at this stage, Mr. Vy- 
shinsky thought. To begin discussing concrete details 
of functions of various organs, their definite relation- 
ships and the possibilities of clashes or of conflicting 
decisions now would be ill advised. 

The Soviet Union attached great significance to the 
functions of the control commission, and those func- 
tions must themselves be subject to control, Mr. Vy- 
shinsky said. That was why it felt that the control 
commission should submit recommendations to the 
Security Council on measures relating to preventing 
violations of the conventions. Some things could not 
be done independently by the control commission with- 
out the approval of a responsible higher political organ, 
the Council. 

The veto, too, played an important part. If a state 
disagreed with the control commission as to whether 
or not certain measures should be taken, that was not 
sufficient reason to abolish the veto, Mr. Vyshinsky 
declared. 

The Soviet Union could not accept the proposal that, 
in case of a violation, the control commission could 
close, for example, an atomic energy plant. This was 
not only because, since this was equivalent to sanctions, 
the commission would be usurping the functions of the 
Security Council, but also for reasons of substance: the 
whole question related not only to the industry which 
produced atomic energy but also applied to the electric 
industry and steel industry and other types of industry, 
he said. 

Mr. Vyshinsky emphasized that he was anxious that 
there should be some understanding on principles. Once 
there was, questions of this nature could be discussed 
at other levels, in other forums, where a more compe- 
tent examination of detailed questions could be ex- 
pected, and where politics would have to be interlinked 
with operation and technique. 


Inconsistent or Not? 


To this Mr. Lloyd agreed—that “what we want to 
find out is whether we are in agreement in principle, 
and then other people must work out the details.” But 
he insisted that the terms of the Soviet Union draft 
resolution were inconsistent with the Anglo-French 
proposals on the two important points of principle. 
Nevertheless the pursuit of a disarmament agreement 
must never be given up. He believed it was still possible 
to achieve agreement. 

Mr. Vyshinsky, on the other hand, reiterated that on 
provision after provision on a number of important 
issues such as the prohibition of atomic weapons, the 














reduction of armaments and the obligation not to use 
atomic weapons except on certain conditions the pro- 
posals of the Western powers and of the Soviet Union 
converged. While there were some divergencies, of 
course, they were mainly on details or methods, not on 
substance, which could be talked over. 

Even if the veto were not applied and decisions were 
adopted not unanimously, but by a mere majority, and 
any state did not agree to such decisions, there could 
be no control in any case, Mr. Vyshinsky contended, 
because no state could allow on its own territory the 
application of measures against it to which it was un- 
able to accede. 

The Western powers, observed Mr. Moch, had never 
confused sanctions according to articles of the Charter 
with the functioning of the control organ. They had 
never thought of granting it powers of sanction accord- 
ing to the sense of Article 39, because it was absolutely 
unthinkable that two bodies should have at the same 
time the same right and might take contradictory posi- 
tions. It should be clearly understood, he said, that 
from the moment when it was determined that there 
was a threat to the peace or a breach of the peace or 
an act of aggression, the powers of the Security Council 
were exactly those provided for in Article 39. 

Mr. Moch was happy that Mr. Vyshinsky had stressed 
that there were two completely different levels at which, 
on the one hand, threats to the peace must be placed 
and, on the other, violations of the proposed treaty. 
For instance, the control body might discover the ex- 
istence of thousands of shells. That in itself was not a 
threat to the peace. But it was definitely a violation of 
the treaties if that plant had not been permitted to make 
shells. 

The only thing that would have to be done would be 
to find out how the control body, having found this 
breach of the treaty, could take certain measures—not 
sanctions—which would permit the matter to be solved 
without becoming more serious. What the organ could 
do should be provided for in the treaty. Thus the treaty 
might give the control organ the right to insist that the 
state, under its sovereignty and its responsibility, seal 
off those stockpiles for future verification, and this 
would in no way be contradictory to the Charter. 

One of the major divergences between the Soviet 
Union and the West, as Mr. Wadsworth saw them, re- 
lated to the powers and authority of the international 
control machinery. At first glance, he said, the new 
Soviet Union proposal, in theory at least, appeared as 
if it could encompass the powers which the Assembly 
had already decided were essential. However, it was 


ly his opening statement, Mr. Lloyd assumed that the 
Soviet Union had abandoned or withdrawn or no 
longer insisted on its demand for an uncontrolled and 
unconditional ban on nuclear weapons in advance of 
agreement on a general disarmament plan. 


Timing of a Disarmament Program 








now clear that on this all-important question there 
would be no fundamental change in the Soviet position, 
for Mr. Vyshinsky continued to insist, just as he did 
in 1947, that the really important powers in connection 
with the disarmament program must be exercised by the 
Security Council. 

The United States, he declared, was prepared to open 
its doors to a newly-constituted international control 
body which could freely and fully inspect atomic instal- 
lations, munitions plants and even button factories. The 
United States was prepared to accept corrective action 
on the part of the control organ in the event that a 
violation was found. On the other hand, the Soviet 
Union was not prepared to take the same steps to re- 
assure the world, although here again Mr. Vyshinsky 
had suggested that this problem, too, should be worked 
out in the international convention. 

“Can we assume that the Soviet attitude will be any 
less rigid when we come to negotiate the convention?” 
Mr. Wadsworth asked. “After all, they have never 
shown themselves willing to discuss in detail any of the 
concrete proposals brought forward to date.” 

As to whether matters such as the suspension of the 
delivery of stocks of nuclear fuel would be regarded 
as an enforcement measure or a punitive measure, Mr. 
Lloyd thought that it would lie within the bounds of 
enforcement. However, that would have to be studied 
very carefully. The line to be drawn between enforce- 
ment measures and punitive measures, he admitted, was 
a subject for careful and prolonged negotiation. En- 
forcement measures, of course, must not be subject to 
the veto. 

The Soviet Union could not agree to the proposal 
for air reconnaissance, stated Mr. Vyshinsky. In the 
first place, it was not necessary, he said, and further- 
more it would be inadmissible for any country to carry 
out air reconnaissance over the territory of another 
country, either with or without the agreement of the 
appropriate government. 

The value of air reconnaissance for various purposes 
was well recognized, particularly in discovering hidden 
plants, installations or stockpiles, countered Mr. Wads- 
worth. Furthermore, what was proposed was that air- 
planes under the control of the international control 
organ should carry out the reconnaissance. For its part, 
the United States had proposed to allow such planes 
to fly over its territories in accordance with the treaty 
which it hoped would be signed and ratified by the 
United States Senate. He asked Mr. Vyshinsky to accept 
on behalf of his country the same controls which the 
United States was prepared to accept. 








He also assumed that the Soviet Union no longer 
demanded a ban on nuclear weapons before the details 
of the control organization’s functions and powers had 
been accepted and that it had accepted the principle of 
proceeding by stages, by means of a phased program. 
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He regarded it as most important and as pointing the 
way to progress if those assumptions were correct, but 
it still had to be made clear, he said, whether the Soviet 
Union and the Western powers were agreed on the 
various problems affecting the control organ. The West- 
ern powers, for instance, believed that, for a safe and 
trustworthy system of disarmament, the control organ 
must be in existence with its officials positioned in all 
the countries concerned ready and able to supervise the 
prohibitions and reductions agreed on before the plan 
began to go into effect. 

The Soviet Union searched for agreement, but be- 
cause it took the Anglo-French proposals as a basis 
did not mean that it accepted them wholesale, Mr. 
Vyshinsky remarked. Rather it considered that, with 
some modifications, they did not run counter to the 
principles advocated by the Soviet Union with regard 
to the prohibition of the atomic weapon and the reduc- 
tion of armaments. 

While not now making fulfilment of the disarmament 
program contingent on agreement on the unconditional 
abandonment by states of the use of the atomic weapon 
—which would be an important step toward the com- 
plete prohibition of the atomic weapon and its elimina- 
tion from the armaments of states—the Soviet Union 
nevertheless still felt that such agreement would be of 
great significance and would facilitate the carrying out 
of the measures provided for in the convention which 
it had in mind. It was all the more necessary to arrive 
at such agreement since the atomic and hydrogen 
weapons were becoming increasingly destructive. 


Two Control Organs or One? 


Mr. Lloyd wondered why the Soviet Union envisaged 
two different types of control organ—a temporary 
commission and a permanent international organ. The 
control advocated by the Western powers, on the other 
hand, pointed out Mr. Moch, would be one—rather 
light at first, but subsequently strengthened in line with 
newly assigned tasks. He, too, wondered why two suc- 
cessive controls were proposed instead of a single organ 
which would adjust to successive functions. Were there 
differences of nature, membership or prerogatives? 

Mr. Vyshinsky said that it was incorrect that the 
Soviet Union approved two types of control bodies. Its 
reason for proposing two separate organs, however, 
was that there would be two different tasks, two differ- 
ent stages. It was the Western powers, after all, who 
had insisted that there should be stages. The Soviet 
Union had objected to stages, but now had accepted 
two stages instead of three or four or five. 

The Soviet Union believed that control should be 
set up in accordance with the tasks inherent in each 
stage. At the first stage there would be only reduction 
of armaments of the conventional type, and that would 
not be complete. The atomic control methods of the 
second stage would have to be completely different. Of 
course, other conceptions and proposals might well be 
put forward, and the Soviet Union would be prepared 
to examine and study them carefully. 


Pointing out that the disarmament operations in the 
first stage as proposed by the U.S.S.R. covered only the 
conventional sphere, Mr. Moch agreed that this would 
permit a relatively lighter international control. If, on 
the other hand, there was to be no prohibition of weap- 
ons of mass destruction during these first six or twelve 
months, but appropriations for the manufacture of such 
bombs were to be reduced, an immediate control would 
be required, and this, Mr. Moch contended, would have 
to be as complex as during the second stage since, in 
order to verify the reduction of atomic expenditures, 
such control would have to inspect mines and factories 
—indeed, would have to cover the entire atomic pro- 
duction. 

As in the case of the provisional control organ, the 
positioning of the permanent organ also posed a ques- 
tion, he observed, for it might well be completed only 
toward the end of the second stage, which, as in the 
first stage, would be much too late to ensure effective 
control from one end of the stage to the other. 

Again, why set up a new organ for the second stage? 
Would it not be simpler and more effective to adopt the 
Western thesis of a unified control, with the control 
organ being amplified as its functions increased? 


Three Stages or Two? 


Mr. Moch, like Mr. Lloyd, pointed out that the 
Anglo-French plan in each of its stages was founded 
on the principle that a disarmament operation was to 
be undertaken only after the organ of control charged 
with the verifying of such operations had not only 
been instituted on paper but was also effectively posi- 
tioned. Thus, this organ had to declare itself capable of 
doing this before reductions or prohibitions were under- 
taken. In the Anglo-French plan, therefore, there was 
a preparatory phase to precede the first fifty per cent 
reduction, during which the control organ would set 
itself up and the states would freeze their armed forces 
and their military appropriations to previous levels. 

Thus this plan involved three stages, the first of 
which was installation or positioning of control and 
stand-still of conventional elements, a stage which did 
not exist in the Soviet proposal. The first and second 
phases of that proposal corresponded to the second and 
third phases of the Anglo-French plan, Mr. Moch 
stated. He therefore deduced that the Soviet Union 
still envisaged the institution of control simultaneously 
with the carrying out of reductions. 

He wondered if the organization and positioning of 
the control organ and its officials throughout the world 
would not run the risk of requiring a longer time than 
the six months provided for conventional reductions so 
that, in practice, the reductions would be carried out 
without any control at all. This the Western powers 
could not accept because, as they had pointed out 
repeatedly, it presupposed the existence of a state of 
international confidence, whereas what had to be done 
to bring about a rebirth of such confidence was the 
verification that undertakings subscribed to had been 
correctly carried out. Here, he believed, was a serious 














divergence between the two positions which would have 
to be composed. 

Continuing, Mr. Moch took it that, from the outset 
of the second stage provided for in the Soviet plan, the 
production of weapons of mass destruction was to be 
discontinued, but the states nevertheless would retain 
their stockpiles of bombs. As from the same date, the 
second series of reductions in conventional armaments 
was also to be undertaken and finally, at some undeter- 
mined date within the period, the complete prohibition 
of the use of weapons of mass destruction was to be 
proclaimed with the elimination of such weapons from 
national armaments and the transformation of stocks of 
fissile and fusionable materials for peaceful purposes 
to be completed before the end of the period. 

Thus, if the six-months period were decided on in 
preference to one year, this would mean that there was 
to be prohibition of production, say, by July 1 and the 
subsequent prohibition of the use and of the possession 
of nuclear weapons by December 31. 


U.S.S.R. Position on Simultaneity 


The Soviet Union as early as 1948, Mr. Vyshinsky 
stated, had advocated the signing and coming into force 
simultaneously of conventions for the prohibition of the 
atomic weapon and the reduction of conventional arma- 
ments and armed forces, and for the restriction and 
international control over atomic energy. 

The Soviet Union proposal provided for the reduc- 
tions to take place within six months or within one 
year—the Soviet Union would be prepared to agree to 
either—from the levels existing at December 31, 1953. 
In other words, the entire reduction, in the two stages, 
would be carried out within a total of one year or two 
years. Thus the question of time limits was clear, 
whereas in the Anglo-French memorandum the matter 
was contingent on the findings of the control organ— 
on when it found that it was in a position to carry out 
effective control. 





An Appraisal 


Wwe Oscar Thorsing, of Sweden, Rapporteur of 

the Political Committee, presented the Commit- 
tee’s report to the Assembly in plenary meeting on 
November 4, he emphasized that grave concern had 
underlined the entire debate. However, he considered 
that the end result of the protracted and constructive 
deliberations was encouraging. 

In the Assembly itself, there was no debate, but a 
few delegations explained their votes. The summing up 
by the five delegations principally involved indicated 
varying degrees of satisfaction and a unanimous deter- 
mination to give the new effort full support. 

The adoption of a unanimous resolution in the United 
Nations on a major political issue was in itself a signifi- 
cant event, commented Mr. Martin. He regarded it as 
encouraging that, in these days when there was an un- 
easy feeling that the United Nations was too often being 


* the Prospects 


Mr. Vyshinsky believed that Mr. Moch had misunder- 
stood the Soviet Union’s position when he gave the 
view that there was to be some sort of phasing or 
sequence under the Soviet Union plan. On the contrary, 
Mr. Vyshinsky emphasized, there was to be simul- 
taneity. Thus while the second stage of reductions of 
conventional armaments was being carried out, the 
prohibition of atomic weapons would occur simul- 
taneously. Some operations might take more or less 
time, but the measures were to be completed within the 
same interval decided on—either six months or one 
year—and the standing international organ should be 
instituted simultaneously with the prohibition of the 
atomic weapon. These two tasks differed, of course, as 
to the time it would take to carry them out, but both 
were to be confined within the same time-limit. It was 
the completion that mattered, Mr. Vyshinsky argued. 

Under the Anglo-French plan, on the other hand, he 
said, the complete prohibition of atomic weapons and 
their elimination from the armaments of states would 
be postponed until after the completion of the reduction 
of conventional armaments to the full extent of the 
standards set. But this sort of postponement, he felt, was 
inexpedient, unjustified and even dangerous. 

Mr. Wadsworth thought Mr. Vyshinsky had given a 
somewhat new meaning to the word “simultaneous” 
which had raised certain questions. How much of an 
improvement the new Soviet Union formula represented 
remained to be seen, he observed, for it was vague and 
required further study. 

Mr. Lloyd was afraid also that there might still be 
a very wide gap between the Soviet Union and the 
Western powers on the question of phasing. The second 
stage in the Soviet plan, he thought, was really very 
much what previous Soviet Union plans had amounted 
to. The only change seemed to be that the Soviet Union 
was prepared to permit fifty per cent of the reductions 
in conventional armaments to take place before the 
commencement of the second phase. 


by-passed on important questions, negotiations in the 
United Nations in one corner of a big problem had 
proved successful. 

In the weeks and months ahead there would be every 
chance to find out just how much progress had been 
made toward agreement and how far there was yet to 
go. He anticipated the best possible conditions in the 
sub-committee—in what was certain to be a very diffi- 
cult and perhaps a lengthy series of negotiations—for 
finding out in private what further abridgement of the 
gap, still wide and deep, might be attainable. 

While Canada hoped that there would be no needless 
delay in pressing on with the vital task, sufficient time 
had to be allowed for those who wished to do so to 
present their views to the Disarmament Commission 
and for the members of the sub-committee to digest the 
weeks of debate in which important and valuable sug- 














TUMEUR 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY IN BRIEF 
(October 19 - November 16, inclusive) 


POLL 


Plenary Action 
Political and Security 

The General Assembly on Novem- 
ber 29 approved the resolution of the 
ad hoc Political Committee which, 
among other things, urges all states to 
take the necessary steps to prevent 
any assistance from being furnished to 
the foreign forces in Burma. On the 
report of the Collective Measures 
Committee, the Assembly on Novem- 
ber 4 approved the resolution submit- 
ted by the First Committee which, 
briefly, directs the Collective Measures 
Committee to remain in a position to 
pursue further studies. On the same 
day, the Assembly, after approving in 
separate votes the various paragraphs 
of the resolution proposed by the ad 
hoc Political Committee, adopted the 
resolution as a whole on treatment of 
people of Indian origin in South 
Africa. The resolution suggests that 
the Governments of India, Pakistan 
and the Union of South Africa nego- 
tiate directly for a solution of the 
problem with the help of a mediator 
selected by them. The Assembly also 
approved three resolutions of the First 
Committee on disarmament. 


Social, Humanitarian and Cultural 


The Assembly on October 21 ap- 
proved the recommendation of the 
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Third Committee outlining a plan au- 
thorizing the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees to under- 
take a program designed to achieve 
permanent solutions, within the period 
of his current mandate, for the refu- 
gees included in the proposals of his 
report. These are some 350,000 refu- 
gees of European origin, about 88,000 
of whom are still living in camps. 


Administrative and Budgetary 


The Assembly took several adminis- 
trative and budgetary decisions and 
made several appointments on October 
29 as previously recommended by the 
Fifth Committee. 


The First (Political and 
Security) Committee 


Disarmament 


After debate at eighteen meetings, 
the Committee completed action on 
October 27 on the first two items on 
its agenda, which it had considered 
jointly—the report of the Disarma- 
ment Commission and the Soviet 
Union proposal on an international 
convention or treaty on the reduction 
of armaments and the prohibition of 
atomic, hydrogen and other weapons 
of mass destruction. On the basis of a 


draft resolution jointly sponsored by 
the five powers principally involved— 
Canada, France, the Soviet Union, the 
United Kingdom and the United 
States—the Committee unanimously 
recommended further efforts at seek- 
ing an acceptable solution of the dis- 
armament problem through the recon- 
vening of the Commission’s subcom- 
mittee, comprising those five states, 
which met privately in London in May 
and June. The Committee also recom- 
mended, almost unanimously, refer- 
ral of other proposals to the Commis- 
sion for consideration. 


Collective Measures 


On “methods which might be used 
to maintain and strengthen interna- 
tional peace and security in accord- 
ance with the purposes and principles 
of the Charter,” the First Committee 
recommended adoption of a joint 
twelve-power proposal which, among 
other things, noted with approval the 
third report of the Collective Meas- 
ures Committee, particularly the prin- 
ciples of collective security which it 
contained, and directed that Commit- 
tee to remain in a position to pursue 
such further studies as it might deem 
desirable and to report as appropriate. 


Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy 


As of November 16, the First Com- 
mittee was continuing its general de- 
bate on the United States report on 
international cooperation in develop- 
ing peaceful uses of atomic energy. 





gestions had been made by delegations which had not 
been participating in the sub-committee’s work. 

Mr. Moch expressed great satisfaction on behalf of 
the French delegation. Without underestimating the 
scope of the future stages or their difficulties, he con- 
sidered there was ground for rejoicing at the strides 
made in the last five months after many years of mark- 
ing time. And, since the course now charted provided 
a single way with the glimmerings of a new dawn ahead, 
instead of two roads diverging from the beginning, and 
since, in this thermo-nuclear age the choice was really 
to disarm or perish, Mr. Moch expressed hopes for the 
future. 


London Again Offered 


While also expressing satisfaction with the progress 
that had been made, Sir Pierson Dixon, of the United 
Kingdom, warned that unanimity on the terms of the 
resolution did not mean that agreement on the basic 
problem of disarmament was now within easy or early 
reach. The debate had shown that the proposals in the 
Soviet Union draft resolution diverged widely in a 
number of important respects from the Anglo-French 
proposals and other Western proposals, and it would 
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be no easy task to reconcile those divergencies, he said. 
Agreement was by no means just around the corner. 

As an earnest of the United Kingdom’s sincerity of 
purpose, a Minister of the Crown would be its represen- 
tative on the sub-committee, Sir Pierson added, and the 
United Kingdom’s offer of London again as a meeting 
place for the sub-committe remained open. 

Likewise Mr. Wadsworth joined in expressing sat- 
isfaction with the results so far achieved and in recog- 
nizing that there was a long and rocky road to travel. 
The Committee debate had been full and extremely 
valuable, he said, and he pledged the continued and 
constant efforts of the United States to achieve the 
common goal. 

Mr. Vyshinsky, after making the point that the res- 
olution was not merely procedural but, indeed, pro- 
foundly and significantly political in character, agreed 
that there were many difficulties ahead, difficulties im- 
plicit in finding common ground as a basis for resolving 
the differences over which the powers had been arguing 
for nine years. However, the first big, important and 
perhaps historic step had been taken, and the Soviet 
Union, for its part, approached the task resolutely de- 
termined to seek positions acceptable to all. 





The ad hoc Political Committee 


Indians in South Africa 


This is the eighth session at which 
the Assembly has considered the ques- 
tion of the treatment of people of 
Indian origin in the Union of South 
Africa, a matter which South Africa 
regards as wholly within its own dom- 
estic jurisdiction. On September 13, the 
Good Offices Commission established 
by the Assembly in 1953 to assist in 
negotiations toward a solution between 
South Africa and India and Pakistan 
reported that because of South Africa’s 
uncooperative attitude it was unable 
to submit any proposal likely to lead 
to a peaceful settlement. 

The ad hoc Political Committee, on 
October 28, recommended that the 
Assembly suggest that India, Pakistan 
and South Africa seek a solution by 
direct negotiations; that they desig- 
nate a government, agency or person 
to facilitate contacts between them 
and assist them in settling the dispute; 
and that the Assembly decide that, if 
within six months they do not reach 
agreement on those suggestions, the 
Secretary-General should designate a 
person for the purpose. This formula 
had been jointly sponsored by eight 
Latin American Members. 


Admission of New Members 


Under this heading the ad hoc 
Political Committee took up the report 
of the Committee of Good Offices on 
the Admission of New Members and 
a proposal on the admission of Laos 
and Cambodia which had been sub- 
mitted originally by Australia. On No- 
vember 12 it unanimously recom- 
mended to the Assembly a four-power 
proposal to refer all pending applica- 
tions for Membership to the Security 
Council for further consideration and 
positive recommendations, with a sug- 
gestion that the Council consider the 
desirability of holding special high- 
level periodic meetings to help re- 
solve the problem. The proposal re- 
quests the Committee of Good Offices 
to continue its efforts and asks the 
Security Council and that Committee 
to report to the Assembly during the 
ninth session if possible or during the 
tenth session. 

Three days later the ad hoc Com- 
mittee recommended another decision 
—treferral of all pending proposals and 
amendments on the issue to the Se- 
curity Council—but by only a one- 
vote margin, 25 to 24, with 6 absten- 
tions. These pending proposals are: to 
recommend the admission of Laos and 
Cambodia, especially in view of the 
agreements at the Geneva Conference; 
to declare that Austria, Ceylon, Fin- 
land, Ireland, Italy, Japan, Jordan, 
Libya, Nepal and Portugal are quali- 
fied for Membership under the Charter 


and should be admitted, the Council 
being requested to take note of this 
declaration; to add the Republic of 
Korea and Vietnam to this list; and 
to recommend the simultaneous ad- 
mission of Albania, the Mongolian 
People’s Republic, Bulgaria, Romania, 
Hungary, Finland, Italy, Portugal, 
Ireland, Jordan, Austria, Ceylon, Ne- 
pal and Libya. 

The Committee began considering, 
on November 16, the report of the Di- 
rector of the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency for Palestine Refu- 
gees in the Near East. 


The Second (Economic and 
Financial) Committee 


Hoping that a Special United Na- 
tions Fund for Economic Development 
would be set up as soon as practicable, 
a draft resolution, unanimously adopt- 
ed by the Committee on November 16, 
would have the Assembly urge govern- 
ments to review their positions in re- 
gard to extending their material sup- 
port to such a Fund, in accordance 
with changes in the international situa- 
tion and other relevant factors. At the 
same time, the Assembly would extend 
the appointment of Raymond Schey- 
ven, of Belgium, a former Presi- 
dent of the Economic and Social 
Council, to continue his consultations 
with governments on the support 
which may be expected for the pro- 
posed Fund. 

Mr. Scheyven would, in addition. 
prepare a report giving “a full and 
precise picture of the form or forms, 
functions and responsibilities” which 
such a Fund “might have,” and “espe- 
cially of the methods by which its 
operations might be integrated with 
the development plans of the countries 
receiving assistance from it.” In this, 
he would have the aid of an ad hoc 
group of experts. Also to be dealt with 
in the report would be the working 
relationship of the Fund with the 
Technical Assistance Board, the Inter- 
national Bank and other specialized 
agencies concerned, the United Na- 
tions regional economic commissions, 
and existing development programs. 
The draft resolution would have Mr. 
Scheyven present an interim report to 
the Economic and Social Council and 
a final report to the General Assembly 
next year. 

In addition to discussing ways of 
financing the economic development 
of less developed countries, the Com- 
mitte also gave consideration to land 
reform questions. 


Third (Social, Humanitarian 
and Cultural) Committee 


Human Rights 
The Committee completed its first 


reading of the draft covenants on 
Human Rights on November 16 and 
decided to recommend inviting govern- 
ments of Member and non-Member 
states and the specialized agencies to 
communicate to the Secretary-General, 
within six months of the end of the 
present session, observations on the 
draft covenants and, in the case of 
governments, proposed amendments or 
additions. 


The resolution invites non-govern- 
mental organizations concerned with 
the promotion of human rights, includ- 
ing those in non-self governing and 
trust territories, to stimulate public 
interest in the draft covenants. 

The draft covenants will be consid- 
ered by the Assembly again next year. 
Most discussed articles include the pro- 
vision, common to both covenants, for 
self-determination, federal-state and 
territorial application clauses and 
measures of implementation, including 
the proposed Human Rights Commit- 
tee for the draft covenant on civil 
and political rights. An account of the 
Committee’s deliberations on the draft 
covenants will appear in a subsequent 
issue of the REVIEW. The Committee 
is now discussing the report of the 
Economic and Social Council. 


The Fourth (Trusteeship and 
Non-Self-Governing Territories ) 
Committee 


South-West Africa 


The Committee adopted two resolu 
tions on Soath-West Africa. The first 
asked the Committee on South-West 
Africa to study how United Nations 
aid may be used to promote the prog- 
ress of the people of South-West 
Africa. Expressing appreciation of the 
Committee’s work, the resolution also 
asked the Union of South Africa to 
cooperate with it. The second reso- 
lution reiterated the Assembly's view 
that South-West Africa should be 
brought under the International Trus- 
teeship System. 


Non-Self-Governing Territories 


Completing action on Non-Self- 
Governing Territories, the Committee 
asked administering powers who have 
not already done so to transmit volun- 
tarily to the United Nations informa- 
tion concerning political developments 
in the dependent territories. A pro- 
posal affirming that Greenland has 
ceased to be a Non-Self-Governing 
Territory and that Denmark need no 
longer transmit information regarding 
it was adopted by the Committee on 
November 12. The Committee also en- 
dorsed a proposal to send United 
Nations missions to dependent terri- 
tories before a change of status takes 
place in such areas. The missions 
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THE NEWS 


(Continued 


it suggests holding an international 
technical conference, under the aus- 
pices of the United Nations, to ex- 
plore means of developing the peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy through 
international cooperation and in par- 
ticular to study the development of 
atomic power and to consider other 
technical areas such as biology, medi- 
cine, radiation protection and funda- 
mental science in which international 
cooperation might be most effectively 
accomplished. All Member states and 
members of specialized agencies 
would be invited to the conference 
which this resolution recommends be 
held no later than August 1955. 


IN REVIEW 


from page 1) 


Canada, in the name of the seven 
sponsors of the draft resolution, pro- 
posed in the First Committee on No- 
vember 9 that the Advisory Commit- 
tee, which under this resolution is to 
advise the Secretary-General on the 
convening and agenda of the proposed 
Conference, be composed of France, 
the United Kingdom, the United 
States, Canada, Brazil, India and the 
U.S.S.R. (Other Assembly news on 
page 72.) 


Council 


At the first meeting of its resumed 
eighteenth session, the Economic and 





ASSEMBLY IN BRIEF (Continued from page 71) 


would evaluate, as fully as possible, the 
population’s opinion before or during 
the time when a change in status is 
envisaged. 


The Fifth (Administrative and 
Budgetary) Committee 


Organization of the Secretariat 


The Committee approved the basic 
salaries and allowances for Under- 
Secretaries and officials of equivalent 
rank as requested by the Secretary- 
General and endorsed by the Advisory 
Committee—$12,500 (net) and $3,500 
respectively. On the question of addi- 
tional allowances for these officials, 
the Committee adopted by 31 votes 
to 15, with 2 abstentions, a com- 
promise proposal for a fund of no 
more than $50,000 from which the 
Secretary-General may draw to com- 
pensate for special costs incurred in 
performance of duties. Payments will 
he made on the basis of such justifica- 
tion and/or reports as the Secretary- 
General deems appropriate. It was 
agreed to apply the new salary scheme 
on January 1. 

Later, the Committee unanimously 
adopted a draft resolution, submitted 
jointly by Argentina, India, Lebanon 
and Yugoslavia, which expresses gen- 
eral approval of the measures taken by 
the Secretary-General to reorganize the 
Secretariat at Headquarters. The text 
also invites the Secretary-General, in 
implementing the reorganization plan, 
to take into account the views of the 
Advisory Committee and suggestions 
made in the Fifth Committee on vari- 
ous aspects of the plan. The latter in- 
volves structural changes in the Secre- 
tariat at the top level and in the func- 
tioning of the various departments. 
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1955 Budget 


Meanwhile, a detailed examination 
of the 1955 budget appropriations had 
resulted by November 12 in approval 
of all but three sections—special mis- 
sions, the Field Service and miscel- 
laneous income—on the first reading 
of these estimates. 

On November 15, the Committee 
opened debate on the 1955 Scale of 
Contributions to the United Nations 
budget. 


The Sixth (Legal) Committee 


Defining Aggression 


After nearly four weeks of debate, 
the Committee completed action on its 
second agenda item, the Question of 
Defining Aggression. It adopted by 33 
votes to 3, with 14 abstentions, a re- 
vised Lebanese-Syrian-Yemen resolu- 
tion proposing the establishment of a 
new special committee. The latter 
would meet at United Nations Head- 
quarters in 1956, prepare a draft defi- 
nition of aggression and a report and 
submit both of them to the Assembly’s 
eleventh session. An alternative pro- 
posal, moved by Iran, was rejected by 
17 votes for, 22 against and 9 absten- 
tions. It envisaged the setting-up of a 
working group to try at the current 
session to evolve a generally accept- 
able definition of aggression. 


International Law Commission 


As of November 16, the Committee 
was continuing general debate on its 
third item, the chapter of the Interna- 
tional Law Commission’s report that 
deals with the Draft Code of Offenses 
against the Peace and Security of 
Mankind. 


Council, on November 5, 
adopted, by 10 votes to 6, with 2 
abstentions, a Czechoslovak resolu- 
tion informing the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization that it had no objection 
to the admission to that Organization 
of the People’s Republic of Bulgaria. 
By 13 votes to none, with 5 absten- 
tions, the Council decided to place 
on the agenda of the present resumed 
session an application of the People’s 
Republic of Albania for membership 
in UNESCO. 


The Council decided to postpone, 
for about two weeks, consideration of 
this new item as well as the election 
of the members of the Commission 
on International Commodity Trade. 

Czechoslovakia, Egypt, Norway, 
United Kingdom, United States and 
Venezuela have been constituted a 
Committee to nominate a member for 
the Permanent Central Opium Board. 

The Council Committee on Non- 
Governmental Organizations held a 
closed meeting on November 6 to 
consider a request of the World Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions, a non-gov- 
ernmental organization in Category A 
consultative status, that the following 
item be placed on the provisional 
agenda of the nineteenth session of 
the Council: “Consideration of the 
results of the implementation of 
Fcosoc resolution 277(X) regarding 
violations of trade union rights.” 

This resolution establishes a Fact- 
Finding and Conciliation Commission 
on Freedom of Association and in- 
structs the Governing Body of the 
International Labor Organization to 
study the protests received for trans- 
mission to the Commission. 

After hearing the representative of 
the wrtu, the Committee decided not 
to grant the request. 


Social 


Map 


A working party of senior geologists 
which met in Bangkok from Novem- 
ber I to 5 agreed that despite con- 
siderable lack of precise information 
in available maps there was sufficient 
material at hand to undertake a com- 
pilation of a regional geological map. 
The group met under the auspices of 
ECAFE, the International Geological 
Congress and the Cartographic Office 
of the United Nations. The experts 
recommended that the map be drawn 
up on a five-millionth scale, the stand- 
ard scale adopted by the International 
Geological Congress for other region- 
al maps. 


Crime Seminar 


The United Nations Seminar on the 
Prevention of Crime and Treatment of 





Offenders in Asia and the Far East, 
organized by the Technical Assistance 
Administration in cooperation with 
the Government of Burma, ended on 
November 5 in Rangoon. 

The seminar was attended by ofli- 
cials from twelve states and terri- 
tories Of the Asia-Far East region. 
issues discussed were: Open penal and 
correctional institutions; juvenile de- 
linquency; selection and training ol 
personnel; minimum rules ior the 


treatment of aduit prisoners, problems 
ot prostitution. [he effective ululization 
ot United Nations lechnical Assist- 
ance in the held of social delense was 
given considerable attention. 


The Burmese Minister of Judicial 
Affairs, aiter praising “the remarkabie 
success achieved,” said the establish- 
ment of minimum rules tor the treat- 
ment of prisoners was a part o1 the 
development of human rights. He also 
stressed the social value of estaolish- 
ing rules tor the seiection and train- 
ing OL personnel and setting up open 
penal and correctional institutions. 
ihe undings oi the seminar on juve- 
nile delinquency were also of great 
importance, he said. 

Ihe countries and territories rep- 
resented were Burma, Cambodia, 
Ceylon, Federation of Malaya, Hong 
Kong, India, Indonesia, Japan, the 
Philippines, Sarawak and Brunei, 
Singapore and Thailand. 


Korea 


Aid goods landed in Korea recently 
under the program of the United Na- 
tions Korean Reconstruction Agency 
included lumber and red cedar logs 
for shipbuilding, cement, marine diesel 
engine equipment, welding helmets, 
miners’ headlamps, a portable electric 
welder and other items of essential 
mining equipment. Educational sup- 
plies and equipment, pulp printing 
paper and other paper products and 
hundreds of other items for use in 
the widespread UNKRA aid program 
have also been delivered. (for more 
news of Korea see pages 58 and 62) 


Refugees 


India has contributed 250 tons of 
vegetable oil for the relief of Palestine 
refugees under the care of the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency. 
The gift was offered “as a token of 
India’s abiding sympathy with the 
Palestine refugees.” 


Labor 


A Committee of twelve experts on 
conditions of work in the fishing in- 


dustry has proposed three draft inter- 
national instruments on a minimum 
age for fishermen, medical examina- 
tion, and articles of agreement for 
work on fishing vessels. All proposals 
relate to maritime fishing in salt water. 


Children under fifteen years of age 
would not be employed on fishing 
vessels and young persons under eigh- 
teen years would not be employed on 
coal-burning fishing vessels as trim- 
mers or stokers. Medical examinations 
are proposed for new fishermen and 
periodic examinations asked thereafter. 
Articles of agreement should state 
clearly the conditions of employment 
for fishermen, including wages or 
share of catch, scale of provisions, 
capacity in which the fisherman is 
to be employed, and voyages to be 
undertaken, if this can be deter- 
mined. 


Children 


Hurricanes in mid-October smashed 
homes and uprooted crops in coun- 
tries in the Caribbean area. For chil- 
dren victims, the United Nations Chil- 
dren’s Fund’s Executive Board ap- 
proved $115,000 worth of milk and 
medical supplies for children in Haiti. 
The allocation will provide a daily cup 
of milk for one year for 100,000 of 
the neediest children, and will furnish 
five million vitamin capsules, soap, 
drugs, vaccines and other medical 
supplies. 

Milk for the children and mothers 
of more than a thousand Guatemalan 
families was among the first aid to 
reach them. Emergency repairs on train 
communications enabled UNICEF to 
speed twenty barrels of milk powder 
from Guatemala City to the stricken 
west slope area less than twenty-four 
hours after the government asked help 
from the Fund. ... 


More than fifty paintings and five 
pieces of sculpture representing the 
work of thirty-six members of the 
Secretariat, Delegations to the United 
Nations and the United Nations Cor- 
respondents Association make up the 
United Nations Art Club’s annual art 
exhibition for the benefit of the United 
Nations Children’s Fund. The exhibi- 
tion was officially opened by the Presi- 
dent of the General Assembly, Dr. 
Eelco N. van Kleffens, on November 
10 in the Public Lobby of the Gen- 
eral Assembly Building. 


Twenty-three of the paintings ex- 
hibited have been donated by the 
artists as prizes for a raffle. The pro- 
ceeds will go to UNICEF. Tickets for 
the raffle are 25 cents each. More 
than $8,000 was raised for the world’s 


children in the four previous United 
Nations Art Exhibitions. 


iechnical Assistance 


Scholarships have been awarded by 
the internauonal Civil Aviation OUr- 
ganizauon to Lorly aviauion specialists 
irom eleven Latin American Countries 
ior advanced study at a regional traim- 
ing centre in Mexico City. The stu- 
vents come irom Chue, Colomoia, 
Costa Kica, Ecuador, bl Salvador, 
Guatemala, NMonduras, Nicaragua, 
ranama, reru and Venezuela. Schoiar- 
ships lor Mexican personnel attend- 
ing the traiming centre are bemg 
financed by the Government of Mex- 
Pere 
At the request of Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, Li Salvador and 
Costa Rica, Jean Pierre Mirelli is sur- 
veying those countries’ existing port 
facilities. Mr. Mirelli, a merchant 
marine captain and graduate of the 
University of Rome, helped ajter 
World War I in the reorganization o/ 
Italy's shipping facilities. He will work 
closely with another United Nations 
expert in that area who is studying 
the possibilities of establishing a Cen- 
tral American merchant fieet. .. . 

Louis Hosch, of the United States, 
a public administration specialist, is 
on a one-year assignment teaching 
personnel administration at the In- 
stitute of Public Administration being 
set up in Cairo, Egypt. Mr. Hosch’s 
assignment is similar to one he held 
at Rio de Janeiro in 1953. Other 
schools on public administration, es- 
tablished with United Nations aid are 
functioning in Rio de Janeiro, Ankara 
and San Jose.... 

Rapid development of Afghanistan’s 
Statistical system is forecast in a final 
report on the work of a Training 
Centre on Vital and Health Statistics 
held in Kabul in September and Octo- 
ber under the auspices of the Govern- 
ment of Afghanistan and the World 
Health Organization with the collab- 
oration of the United Nations Statisti- 
cal Office. Thirty-eight nationals of 
Afghanistan, already occupying vari- 
ous posts related to statistical work, 
received six weeks of intensive train- 
ing in statistical methods, analytical 
techniques, and practices of vital and 
health statistics, the report states. In 
addition, participants were enabled to 
familiarize themselves with the aims, 
working programs and statistical pub- 
lications of different international 
agencies in regard to vital and health 
statistics. 


Health 


Dr. Fred L. Soper, Director of the 
Pan American Sanitary Bureau—the 
World Health Organization’s Region- 
al Office for the Americas—has been 
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reelected Director for a third four- 
year term beginning February 1, 
1955. Colombia and Paraguay were 
elected to serve for three years on the 
seven-member Executive Committee, 
replacing Ecuador and Mexico when 
their terms expired at the close of the 
Conference on October 22... . 

A consultant in public health en- 
gineering, William Hugh Weir, has 
been appointed to conduct an environ- 
mental sanitation survey in Taiwan 
by the World Health Organization’s 
Regional Office for the Western Pa- 
cific. Mr. Weir’s survey is the first 
phase of a project in environmental 
Sanitation to be carried out in Tai- 
Wk one 

The primary purpose of the Malaria 
Conference for the Western Pacific 
and Southeast Asia, which opened in 
Baguio, Philippines, on November 15 
is to discuss whether malaria control 
by spraying residual insecticides can 
be recommended for areas where ma- 
laria is transmitted by some vectors 
which, until recently, were thought 
not amenable to control by that 
method. 

lhe conference, sponsored by wuo, 
will also discuss the use of antimalaria 
drugs in malaria control projects, ma- 
laria research, economic and social 
effects of malaria control, national 
malaria control programs, training 
malaria control personnel, coordina- 
tion of malaria control activities 


among countries and between regions, 
and the important question of inter- 
ruption of residual spraying. 


Education 

[he International Statistical Edu- 
cation Centre, at Beirut, first opened 
in February 1953, resumed its third 
term on November 25. The term, to 
run until May 26, 1955, is again un- 
der the direction of Faiz El Khuri, 
Regional Statistician for the World 
Health Organization’s Eastern Medi- 
terranean Office. 

The Centre was developed by the 
International Statistical Institute under 
the auspices of and with financial sup- 
port from the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organ- 
ization. It has already trained seventy- 
two statistical officers from Egypt, 
Iran, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Libya, 
Sudan, Syria and Turkey. These train- 
ees were recruited from government 
statistical departments, commercial, 
industrial and financial organizations, 
in the hope of filling the shortage 
which is considered to be an impor- 
tant factor in impeding the provision 
of statistics on which future policies 
must be based. . . . 

An increase in the amount of 
funds available for helping Member 
states improve and expand public 
school systems is requested by Luther 
H. Evans, Director General of the 
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United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization in his bud- 
getary program submitted to the Gen- 
eral Conference of UNESCO. The Con- 
ference opened in Montevideo on 
November 12. $310,000 was available 
in 1954 under the normal program 
for projects in public education and 
the 1955 budget calls for an increase 
to $529,645. Under the United Na- 
tions Expanded Program of Technical 
Assistance some $915,500 was avail- 
able for UNESCO missions in this cate- 
gory and it is anticipated that $1,321,- 
320 will be required for 1955... . 

Malcolm S. Adiseshiah, formerly 
Director of the Technical Assistance 


a ae 


A LOOK AHEAD ie 


City officials and civic leaders of 
San Francisco have invited the United 
Nations to consider holding next year’s 
General Assembly session in San Fran- 
cisco in observance of the tenth anni- 
versary of the Charter, which was 
signed in San Francisco on June 26, 
1945. 

The Secretary-General has begun 
informal consultations about the in- 
vitation with delegations. To facilitate 
these consultations, he sent Andrew 
W. Cordier, his Executive Assistant, 
and Per Lind, chief of the Assembly 
section in his office, to San Francisco 
the weekend of November 5, to make 
an on-the-spot survey of the practical 
problems, technical requirements and 
probable financial costs that might be 
involved. 

In this connection, they explored 
alternative possibilities for some offi- 
cial United Nations observances in San 
Francisco, including a special com- 
memorative meeting of the General 
Assembly on June 26, 1945, for two 
or three days’ duration. Mr. Cordier 
and Mr. Lind returned to Headquar- 
ters on November 9.... 

The first commemorative stamp of 
1955, to be issued on February 9, 
1955 by the United Nations Postal 
Administration, will honor the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization. 
The symbolic representation of flight 
depicted on the stamp is the work of 
Angel Medina Medina, well-known 
artist and designer of Uruguay. 

The stamp will be printed in two 
denominations, 3 cents and 8 cents. 
The 3 cent stamp will be blue-gray, 
and the 8 cent stamp dark carmine. 
The stamps will be printed by Messrs. 
Waterlow and Sons, Ltd., of London, 
England, to whom the general con- 
tract for printing United Nations 


Department of UNESCO, has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Director General of 
the Organization. Dr. Adiseshiah was 
born in Madras, India, in 1910, edu- 
cated at Madras and Cambridge Uni- 
versities, and the London School of 
Economics where he was awarded a 
Ph.D. In his new capacity, Dr. 
Adiseshiah will have new responsibili- 
ties regarding the coordination of 
UNESCO’s program as a whole. At the 
same time he will continue to assist 
the Director General in the formula- 
tion of technical assistance policy and 
programs and will represent the Or- 
ganization before various bodies of 
the United Nations. 


Mee 
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Stamps for 1955 was awarded earlier 
this year. 

Among meetings scheduled in the 
future by specialized agencies are the 
Food and Agriculture Organization's 
Executive Committee of the European 
Committee on Agriculture at Paris on 
December 20 and 21; the fourth Worlc 
Forestry Conference opens at Dehra 
Dun on December 11; the fortieth 
session of the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organ- 
ization’s Executive Board meet at 
Montevideo on December 12, the day 
alter the end of UNESCO's eighth Gen- 
eral Conference held at the same place. 

The Intergovernmental Committee 
for European Migration is meeting at 
Geneva from November 30 through 
December 4. 

[he Tenth Pan-American Child 
Congress meets in Panama City on 
January 10. 

The 59th Congress of American 
Industry, convened by the National 
Association of Manufacturers (USA), 
will be held in New York from De- 
cember | to 3. 

The Board of Management and the 
General Assembly of the International 
Union of Railways will meet in Paris 
during the first week of December. 

The Commission on Asian and Far 
Eastern Affairs of the International 
Chamber of Commerce will meet in 
Bombay on December 17 and 18. 





For a complete list of international meetings 
(organised by both intergovernmental and non 
yovernmental organizations) see ASSOCIA 
TIONS — THE REVIEW OF INTERNA 
TIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND MEEI 
INGS, published by the Union of International 
Associations, Palais d’ Egmont, Brussels. 
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Rainbow Round the World 


VEN the fabulous adventures of the 

Arabian Nights Prince who rode 
on the magic carpet pale beside those 
of the modern-day hero of Rainbow 
Round the World, first children’s book 
about the United Nations Children’s 
Fund (UNICEF). 











In the course of a round-the-world 
odyssey by plane which enables him 
to see first hand UNICEF’s aid to chil- 
dren in ten countries on four con- 
tinents, eleven-year-old John, a typical 
American boy, is rescued by an Indian 
friend from the Nicaraguan jungles; 
dusts DDT powder on a baby to pro- 
tect her from typhus in a remote 
mountain village of Bolivia; gives his 
shirt to a boy in Thailand so crippled 
by yaws that he has to live in a basket; 
convinces skeptical village elders in 
India that anti-tuberculosis vaccination 
will not harm their children, and rides 
with burnoose-clad Bedouin tribesmen 
in the Arabian desert. 

John’s three weeks of wandering 
allows him to visit, and personally to 
assist, UNICEF-aided projects in Nica- 
ragua, Bolivia, Japan, the Philippines, 
Thailand, India, Iran, Jordan, Greece 
and Morocco. 

In 174 adventure-packed pages writ- 
ten especially for eight-to-twelve-year- 
olds, John finds not only fun and ex- 
citement and the brothers and sisters 
he’d always wanted, but also learns 
how much UNICEF help means to mil- 
lions of boys and girls all over the 
world. Instead of seeing the usual 
tourist attractions like the Taj Mahal, 
John goes among the ordinary people 
and shares their everyday problems of 
living. He finds uUNicer milk building 
stronger bodies among school children 
in many countries and UNICEF sup- 
plies of food, medicines, clothing 


and other equipment helping children 
everywhere in the age-old fight against 
poverty, malnutrition and disease. 

After a last stop in Morocco, where 
he sees how UNICEF-supplied aureo- 
mycin is helping cure Arab children 
of trachoma, the disease which can 
lead to blindness, John returns to New 
York rich in friends and understand- 
ing and “sorry for kids who have just 
one brother or sister.” 

Rainbow Round the World is writ- 
ten by Elizabeth Yates, noted Ameri- 
can children’s writer who has won the 
William Allen White Award, the New- 
berry Prize and the New York Herald 
Tribune Festival Award. She is the 
author of a number of other children’s 
books, including Amos Fortune: Free 
Man and A Place for Peter. The pen- 
and-ink illustrations are by Betty Al- 
den and the endpaper drawings by 
Dirk Gringhuis. 

Of this gaily-jacketed book, which 
makes entertaining and informative 
reading about UNICEF not only for 
children but for their parents as well, 
Danny Kaye, who recently returned 
from Asia where he filmed UNICEF’s 
activities on behalf of children, com- 


ments: “I've seen what wonderful 
work UNICEF is doing, and the story 
is most happily told for young people 
by Elizabeth Yates in Rainbow Round 
the World. Every child should know 
this exciting story, for it reflects a 
new rainbow of hope for children 
everywhere.” 

Eleanor Roosevelt expresses the 
view that: “Our children need to know 
about UNICEF in just the way this 
book tells the story.” 

Chester Bowles, former United States 
Ambassador to India, says: “This re- 
markable little book catches the buoy- 
ant spirit of the children of all nations 
which lives miraculously in the shad- 
ow of the cold war conflict. Every 
young American who reads it will feel 
immeasurably closer to the people of 
his generation everywhere. Still more 
important, he will see that an even 
greater force than threat of atomic 
destruction is faith in universal broth- 
erhood.” 

In the United Nations Building, the 
book is available at the offices of the 
United States Committee for UNICEF, 
Room 1723. It also is on sale at the 
United Nations Book Shop and at 
bookstores everywhere. 


RAINBOW ROUND THI 
WORLD: A Story of UNICEF. By 
Elizabeth Yates. Published by The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc. 174 
pages. Illustrated. $2.50. 





New Hampshire's second “Town Meeting of the World” showed grass-roots desire for better world understanding. 


THE PROJECTION ROOM 


ae 


Operation Goodwill 


YEAR AGO, three United Nations 

delegates from Greece, Indonesia 
and Panama were invited to take part 
in a town meeting debate in Bristol, 
New Hampshire. This meeting was 
a great success, giving the delegates 
contact with people in the United 
States, and at the same time giving 
the people of Bristol an opportunity 
to meet the delegates and discuss 
problems not usually debated at a 
New England town meeting. 

The people of Bristol, however, 
were not content to leave the matter 
as a one-day wonder, and decided to 
follow up their stimulating contact 
with the delegates by making some 
concrete contribution to the problems 
which had been discussed at the town 
meeting. It was decided to make gifts 
of a tractor and other farm equip- 
ment to the towns of Kotili in Greece, 
Ocu in Panama, and Tomohon in 
Indonesia. This venture became 
known as “Operation Goodwill.” 

This year, the whole project was 
undertaken on a much more ambi- 
tious scale, and delegates were also 
invited from New Zealand, Egypt and 
Yugoslavia. This year, too, United 
Nations cameramen went along to 
record this unusual celebration, which 
this time took place in the picturesque 
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Has Telling Results 


village of Wolfeboro, 
shire. 

The film is now available. The cast 
is the people of New Hampshire in 
the company of six permanent repre- 
sentatives to the United Nations. We 
see the preparations for this second 
“Town Meeting of the World.” Every- 
one in Wolfeboro seems to have a 
task to do to make ready the town 
for this occasion. The publisher of 
the local newspaper is involved from 
the beginning, and during the cam- 
paign to raise interest in the scheme 
prominent citizens were invited to help 
in the arrangements, which included 
a reception party, an outdoor dinner, 
and the town meeting itself. 

The school children did their share 
too, and the contents of many piggy 
banks went towards buying school 
supplies for the children of Kotili, 
Tomohon and Ocu. 

As the big day drew near, an im- 
provised stage was built on the cam- 
pus lawn, tables were mounted and 
set and a replica of the tractor and 
farm implements already donated to 
Kotili, Ocu and Tomohon were set 
up for display. The names of Kotili, 
Ocu and Tomohon are no longer un- 
familiar to the school children, who 
wrote their messages of goodwill all 
over the farm equipment. 


New Hamp- 


The film shows the arrival of the 
United Nations delegates at the local 
airport. Prominent citizens of New 
Hampshire, as well as Government 
officials and members of the press, 
were there to welcome them. Before 
the official proceedings began, the 
visitors had time to get acquainted 
with the town and its people. During 
an outdoor barbecue dinner, enter- 
tainment was provided by the people 
of Wolfeboro and also by some per- 
formers brought by the delegates 
themselves. 

Later in the evening, New Hamp- 
shire’s second Meeting of the World 
was called to order in Brewster Acad- 
emy Hall and the United Nations 
delegates from Egypt, New Zealand 
and Yugoslavia were sworn in as 
“selectmen,” as were the delegates of 
Greece, Panama and Indonesia the 
previous year. Then followed a lively 
debate on international problems, with 
the people of New Hampshire learn- 
ing from the delegates, and at the 
same time the delegates learning 
something from the people of New 
Hampshire. 

The traditional New England town 
meeting thus took on a new dimen- 
sion. This grass-roots form of democ- 
racy, long respected in the United 
States, now reached out its hand to 
Greece, Indonesia and Panama, and 
in return these countries as well as 
Egypt, New Zealand and Yugoslavia 
became more than just names in a 
geography book to the people of New 
England. 

The film is one reel, running for 
ten minutes. It is available, as are all 
other United Nations films, from 
the Department of Public Information, 
United Nations, New York. 
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